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WHATS 50 
SPECIAL 
ABOUT 
-HERCULITE? 


HERCULITE balls have a kicking, throwing, bouncing, hitting 
toughness that defies kids and concrete. vou can buy a cheaper 


ball, but not one which will give the long service of HERCULITE. You see, not only is 


Herculite rubber tough but an unusual degree of thoroughness goes into the making of a 


Herculite ball. They Jast... and last .. . and last. See for yourself. Try Herculite by Rawlings. 


Rawlings has many playground items...all with made-to-last toughness. 


RLA 
BASKETBALLS SOCCERS VOLLEY BALLS Ce “Th 
TETHER BALLS RUBBER PLAY BALLS (5 to 7 The 7 /* 
16 inch) SOFTBALLS SOFTBALL BATS ° e Finest In Field! ° 
BACKBOARDS AND GOALS Re St. Louis New York 
Los Angeles Dallas Chicago 
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Wash-and-Wear 


Modern in stylishly functional design, MOORE Gymcloth is modern in wash and wear con- 
venience, too. 


Now, just drop a MOORE in the nearest sink . . . shake a little out of the detergent box .. . 
rinse, and hang up. Then, with little or no ironing a MOORE is ready for the gymfloor. Fresh 
as a daisy. And just as pretty. 


Won't shrink out of fit—sheds wrinkles after washing —resists wrinkles while wearing —only the 
least amount of touch-up ironing. All this is what SANFORIZED+ Plus means. A MOORE+ 
Plus for 1961. 


All 1-piece MOORE Gymsuits and Tunics (except Styles A18 and A36) are wash-and-wear in 
SANFORIZED + Plus. 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 932 — mee a E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 1605 Boylston Ave. «+ Seattle 22, Wash 
Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 268 Norman Ave. + Brooklyn 22, N. Y. . tan 8 
rone: DUnkirk 7-3205 Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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SKIN TOUGHENING 
PREVENTS ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Skin specialists say the best way to prevent Athlete’s Foot is to increase 
the skin’s resistance to fungus growth*. That’s what Onox does. It keeps 
shoe-softened skin as tough and healthy as your hands. 


Onox has been used for many years by clubs, schools, and over 70% 
of the largest U. S. companies for the treatment and prevention of 
Athlete’s Foot. *American Pub. Health Assoc., Oct. 15, 1954 


new footsprayer 


5 0 a D AY Easy to use. 


Bathers step on treadles. 


TRIAL OFFER Four jets spray feet. 


. Sanitary, easy to keep clean. 

and solution solution as the sponge footmat. 

Reduces cost 

If you are not completely satis- to 1/10c per treatment. 

Sat aller 60 days wee, yom pay Write for FREE brochure 
nothing . . . just return the with complete information 
sprayer freight collect. including medical opinions. 


COMING | 
EVENTS 


March 17-21 
Annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, joint session with Eastern Dis- 
trict, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

March 23-25 
Annual Conference, National Intramural As- 
sociation, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 

March 27-29 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

March 29-April 1 
Athletic and Recreation Federation of Col- 
lege Women Annual Convention, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 

April 2-4 
Central Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Conference, Broadview 
Hotel, Wichita, Kansas 

April 4-7 
National Association of Recreational Thera- 
pists, Inc., Annual Meeting, Pick-Carter Ho- 
tel, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 5-8 
AAHPER) Central District Convention, 
Wichita, Kansas 

April 7-9 
Midwest Association for Physical Education 
of College Women Spring Conference, Mc- 
Cormick's Creek State Park, Indiana 

April 13-15 
AAHPER Northwest District Convention, 
Seattle. Washington 

April 18-22 
AAHPER Southwest District 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

April 30-May 6 
National Youth Fitness Week 

April 30-May 6 
Mental Health Week 

May 2-3 
Federation of National and Professional 
Organizations for Recreation, Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

May 4-5 
Annual Meeting of Southern Conference, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C 

June 11-18 
National Section on Dance Workshop on 
Movement, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

June 19-23 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Golf Course, Ann Arbor 

June 16-17 
National Collegiate Track Coaches Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

July 27-29 
ICHPER-WCOTP Seminar on Teacher Prep- 
aration for Health Education in Asian Coun- 
tries, Vigyan Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 

July 29-August 1 
ICHPER International Congress, Vigyan 
Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 

August 1-8 
WCOTP International Conference, Vigyan 
Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 

August 6-12 
Fourth International Congress on Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and Women, 
NEA Center, Washington, D. C. 
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1. Just what is the menstrual flow? 
How does it all happen? 


What is the menstrual cycle? 


Are variations in the menstrual period normal? 


Why does your period sometimes come late or skip a month? 


6. Why do some girls start menstruating sooner than others? 
What happens to the egg if it isn’t fertilized? 


8. What happens at menopause? 


| 


9. How often should you change your sanitary protection? 


10. What should you do about disposal problems on visits and long trips? 


11. How can you carry extras without giving yourself away? 


12. What causes menstrual odor? 


13. How can you prevent chafing, especially in summertime? 


14. Are tampons safe to use? 


15. Can unmarried girls use tampons? 


16. Can a tampon get lost? 


17. How can you learn to use a tampon? 


18. Why do some girls have cramps while menstruating? 


19. What can you do for menstrual cramps? 


20. Should you take physical education while menstruating? 


21. What about horseback riding, skiing, skating during your period? Dancing too? 


22. Can you go swimming while menstruating? 


23. How can you look good when you're feeling blue? 


24. Why do girls have pimples? 


25. What can you do about pimples? 


26. How can you keep fresh and dainty on menstrual days? 


27. What can you do about odor? 


28. Can a boy tell by looking at you that you're having your period: 


29. How should you act on a date when you have your period: 


These questions answered in 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Free 24-page student’s booklet Please send me the free material listed below. 

e “Accent on You .. .”’ a booklet for students. 
e ‘From Fiction to Fact,’ a teacher’s guide. 


most complete of its kind 
e “On Becoming a Woman,” a 160-page book dealing 

most valuable of its kind ; with adolescent interests and problems. 
$ Order card for free additional s aly of the ¢ re, 

based on actual interviews with rder card for free additional supply the above 

thousands of girls ! 

! 


Teacher's Name 


School or Organization 


” 


Mail this coupon now for “Accent on You... 
the free booklet for students and get the 
rest of the Tampax® Educational Kit, too. 


School or Office Address 


City ~one———State 
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does all this! 
VERSATILE—Trolls, casts 
live bait, light or heavy 
lures, all with equal ease. 


RESPONSIVE—Super-sen- 
sitive tip gives ‘‘life-like’’ 
lure action... instantly 
relays every movement 
the fish makes when he 
nibbles, strikes or runs. 


POWERFUL—Extra fast 
taper builds up to rug- 
. \ ged, powerful butt for 
positive hook-setting, 
fish-getting power. 


ALL PURPOSE ROD 
CASTS LURES FROM 
1/8 TO 3/4 OZ. EASILY 


Amazing Fishability! 
New fast taper 
design provides “self 
adjusting” action to 
cast a wide range 
of spinning lures, and 
rogressive power to 
and land the gamest} 
fish. This spectacular 
versatility is derived from \ \ 
Shakespeare's exclusive 
method of laminating Ves 
thousands of parallel glass ‘ 
fibers, straight and con- 


tinuous from the small diam- \ ' 
eter tip to the swelled butt. 
Result; unparalleled lightness \ 
and power! No.1426 Spin . ‘ \ 
Wonderod. White with black , %, 


and red extended winds. \ 
Fixed screw-locking reel seat, 
Stainless Steel Guides with 
Carboloy top. 6’6” or 7’ $24.95 
Also No.1422 (same as above, 4 
but with sliding reel seat) $24.95 
SHAKESPEARE CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Shakespeare Co., csc Ltd., Rexdale, Ontario 


DOUBLE-BILTO 
FOR POWER! 


Double-bilt with (1)-a reinforcing glass fiber cy- 


lindrical wall on the inside and (2) thousands of 
peraliel lass fibers on the outside for strength. It's 
this peed sive Wonderod process that leaves the 
famous spiral markings—visible trademark of 
© By Shakespeare Co., 1959 


FREE FISHING CATALOG 
_ You will enjoy this new big 
catalog “Successful Fishing 
with Shakespeare Tackle,” 
showing the newest in reels, 
rods, and lines. Plus pocket 
fishing calendar showing 
best days to fish. 

SHAKESPEARE CO., Dept. j-3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Please send me absolutely FREE your big new tackle cat- 
alog and 1961 fishing calendar. 
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Send in Your Nominations 
for the AAHPER Anthology 


The AAHPER committee charged 
with responsibility for developing a book 
of readings in physical education now 
ealls upon the membership for help in 
completing its assignment. This project 
began in 1959, when another committee 
recommended that the Association pub- 
lish an anthology of physical education 
literature. A committee appointed in 
1959 established the purposes of the 
book and set up the criteria for selection 
of articles. The present committee (listed 
below) is now ready to actually select 
the material for the publication. All 
AAHPER members are urged to take 
a part in this task by suggesting the 
items to be included. 

The proposed publication will assem- 
ble in convenient form a body of core 
literature which will adequately express 
the philosophy, principles, and theory 
of physical education that have had sig- 
nificance in shaping current concepts in 
physical education. The anthology will 
be directed toward readers identified no 
more specifically than as physical edu- 
cators. A primary purpose will be to 
provide the student of physical educa- 
tion with an interesting, useful, and 
challenging collection of the writings of 
specialists who have helped to broaden 
and, at the same time, sharpen under- 
standing of physical education and its 
relationship to the individual. Such a 
publication will also be read by educa- 
tors in general. 


Criteria for Selection 


Material will include articles from 
periodicals, chapters within a book, pa- 
pers read at learned societies. The com- 
mittee will select those that serve most 
comprehensively and effectively to dram- 
atize the fundamental concepts, issues, 
subject matter in physical education and 
its relationship to our daily lives. 

Specific criteria include these: 
Representativeness — the entire area of 
physical education, broadly defined. 
Diversity of authorship—status of authors 
will not be a basis for choice. 

Diversity of points of view—will present 
different philosophical approaches. 
Minimal abridgement. 

Uniqueness. 

Contribution—must make a significant con- 
tribution to the field. 

Impact—the influence which the idea has 
had upon physical education in terms of 
philosophy, trends, implementation, changes 
within the structure or the program. 
Readability—not featured, however, at the 
eost of authoritativeness and authenticity. 
Limitations—American literature of the 
19th and 20th century; substantive prob- 
lems rather than pure methods. 

Send your nominations, giving full bibli- 
ographical information, to any member of 
the committee listed here. Marvin H. Eyler, 
chairman, University of Maryland, College 
Park; Marion Broer, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; Eleanor Metheny, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; S. 
Staley, University of Illinois, Urbana. * 


a modern symbol of 
manufacturing 
leadership... 


For over 35 years the PREMIER seal 
has symbolized “‘the best’’ in ath- 
letic mats. Throughout the world, 
wherever competitive sports exist, 
athletes are protected by the scien- 
tificdesign and precisioncraftsman- 
ship that go into every PREMIER 
mat. 


Whether its a rifle team in Rangoon, 
a wrestling team in Washington, 
D.C., or a ‘‘home exerciser’’ in Hol- 
lywood, there is a PREMIER mat de- 
signed to meet their needs—at the 
price they want to pay. We will be 
happy to show you how PREMIER 
Athletic Products can solve your 
Particular sport safety problem. 
Complete and mail coupon below. 


At no 0 obligation Please have your dealer or ‘dis. 
tributor call on me. The best time and day of the 
week is 


NAME: 


SCHOOL OR COLLEGE NAME: 


ADORESS: 
CITY: STATE: 
PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION ( fh 


DEPT. “C,” RIVER VALE, N. Jj. 
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THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


Morgantown 


“Should varsity athletes be excused from physical education?” 


This question was requested by a number of readers. It has long been a topic 
for discussion with the “book” answer usually an emphatic “No!” According to our 
contributors there are some situations in between “No” and “Yes.” 


Robert J. Antonacci, supervisor, health, 
physical education, and safety, Board of 
Education, Gary, Indiana, says: Since 
physical education courses are a regular 
part of the school curriculum, the athlete 
should have to attend scheduled physical 
education classes just as he would attend 
any other class given for course credit. 

The basis for this reasoning is three- 
fold. First, the athlete, if he attends 
classes, will receive a reasonable appre- 
ciation, knowledge, and skill in reecrea- 
tional sports that will have lasting value 
after he leaves school and becomes a 
leisure-time participator in sports. This 
is particularly true when he is allowed 
to substitute regular classes in his var- 
sity sport for some other physical edu- 
cation activity. Second, the athlete is 
physieally gifted and physically condi- 
tioned. By atending classes he can not 
only broaden his knowledge of many ac- 
tivities but also develop his qualities of 
leadership by assisting the teacher in in- 
struction of a elass activity. Third, the 
athlete, by attending classes, remains an 
integral part of his group, receiving no 
special privileges. 

There are special circumstances when 
it may be justified to exeuse an_athlete 
from elass. If an athlete is schedaled for 
a vigorous physical education activity at 
the last hour of the school day, after 
which he is to participate in a varsity 
meet, he may be excused if it would be 
detrimental to the efficiency of his per- 
formance in the meet. 

In our community, we believe in a 
strong, educationally sound athletic pro- 
gram. Representatives of athletes, the 
local medical society, coaches, and physi- 
cal education teachers met to discuss the 
pros and cons of this requirement. They 
agreed that athletes should attend physi- 
eal education classes. As a result the 
School Board of Trustees established the 
policy that: “Exeuses from physical edu- 
cation classes for participation in other 
school activities shall be discouraged. 
Such excuses shall be granted only after 
a conference with the athlete, the physi- 
eal education teacher, and the coach and 
shall be based on what is best for that 
particiular student.” 


O. N. Hunter, director of health, physical 
education, and safety, State of Illinois, 
says: My first reaction to this question 
is, in almost every instance, an emphatic 
negative answer but, unfortunately, mod- 


ern educational problems seldom lend 
themselves to an unqualified solution. We 
ean rationalize this position by pointing 
out that the physical education program 
is much broader in scope than one or 
two varsity sports and, if this is the 
extent of a boy’s experience in physical 
education, he has been short-changed. 
When we excuse students from physical 
education on this basis, we also add some 
weight to an already established lay con- 
cept that physical education is only var- 
sity athletics and that a boy should not 
be required to take “double courses.” 

At the office of state director, we are 
asked almost daily by local school ad- 
ministrators to rule on, or express an 
opinion about, exeusing varsity athletes 
from the required physical education 
program. Unless we are in possession 
of all the facts concerning conditions in 
a school, any expression on our part may 
be of little real help. 

Physical educators must understand 
the pressures that are brought to bear 
on the administrator to schedule every- 
thing demanded both legally and loeally 
in a shortened school day. They must 
understand that these pressures to take 
more and do more are also exerted on 
students. Recent emphasis on vocational 
and technical education and on academic 
needs has magnified this situation even 
more; it has generated additional re- 
quests for athletes’ exeuses based on 
need for time for additional courses and 
more time to study. 

Others may request an excuse because 
they fear that students who participate 
in both areas of the physical education 
program may over exert themselves. 
Still another argument—probably the 
most valid in some local school districts 
—is that by excusing the athletes, over- 
crowded class conditions are slightly im- 
proved and, in many instances, it is pos- 
sible to achieve a more homogeneous 
teaching situation with students of more 
nearly equal ability. 

We have informed school administra- 
tors that excusing athletes from the 
regular physical education class is some- 
what like exeusing a boy from all of a 
biology course except the field trips. 
We tell them that athletics, although 
voluntary on the part of a boy, is a 
minor part of a total quality program in 
physical education. It is in a large meas- 
ure an opportunity to provide the physi- 


cally gifted an opportunity to develop 
his ability in athletics to the maximum, 
We also provide similar opportunity in 
English and foreign language study, but 
we do not excuse the gifted from the 
course in so doing. 

As a practical answer and after pre- 
senting our view to them, we advise 
school administrators that they and their 
board may determine through board pol- 
icy whether or not an athlete may be 
excused from physical education. 

It has been very interesting to note 
that after administrators and boards of 
education are properly informed con- 
cerning the place of athletics in the 
total program when compared to the 
comprehensive physical education pro- 
gram, few act to formulate policy ex- 
cusing athletes from participation in 
regular required classes. 


F. J. Holter, professor of physical educa- 
tion, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, says: The question does not lend 
itself to a categorical yes or no answer. 
In a given situation it could be either. 
The answer should be based on what the 
program hopes to accomplish for the 
student. Surely many of the purposes in 
physical education coincide with those in 
athletics. The intensity of the varsity 
athletic program provides a more effec- 
tive means to accomplish common pur- 
poses than ean the less intense physical 
education program. 

Obviously, in those situations where 
the physical education program is basi- 
cally one of team sports and students are 
assigned to physical education classes by 
free period regardless of ability or 
erade, the varsity athlete would get more 
from his participation in athleties. There 
are consolidated schools where the var- 
sity athletes, because of transportation 
schedules, are assigned to physical edu- 
cation the last period or two of the 
school day and this so-called physical 
education class is actually the varsity 
practice period. 

In those situations where program 
purposes are well defined, where stu- 
dents are assigned to physical education 
classes in terms of predetermined abili- 
ties, where there is a logical progression 
in the program activities, where out- 
comes, such as skill and knowledge, are 
measured objectively, where a student 
is required to meet a specified level of 
performance, the athlete could not afford 
to be exeused from the program. 

Of course, in this latter situation a 
student has the opportunity to demon- 
strate skill and knowledge without the 
benefit of class participation. It is con- 
ceivable that some athletes could meet 
the physical education requirements that 
way. Many students develop skill and 
knowledge through a variety of partici- 
pations—in community reereation pro- 
grams, summer camps, and intramural 
activities. Why not recognize achieve- 
ment regardless of how and where it was 
accomplished, as long as it meets the 
same standard of performance estab- 
lished for the student in physical educa- 
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Trampoline* rebound tumbling equipment is 
only as good as its construction and Gym- 
Master has been proven all the way BETTER 
BUILT. Built better... with superior safety, 


finer performance, more exclusive features... 
to outlast all other makes. 


NO OTHER TRAMPOLINE EQUIPMENT CAN 
OFFER YOU ALL THESE BETTER-BUILT FEATURES: 


16 POINTS OF SUPPORT TO THE FRAME 


FAST FOLD ACTION 
Gym- Master has more support to the perimeter frame 


A one-man operation, TWICE as fast as other methods 
than any other rebound tumbling equipment. Bending, ; ; ; 

Fis ae of folding rebound tumbling equipment. 
buckling are completely eliminated. 


FOUR SEPARATE LEG SECTIONS 


More rigid and more durable construction design than 
on any other rebound tumbling equipment 


ADJUSTABLE BED TENSION 


With one turn of a wrench, precise bed tension from 
both length and width of the frame. 


NO UNDERSTRUCTURE BENEATH THE 


PERFORMING AREA Gym-Master—Meets All Official Rebound 


Tumbling Equipment Specifications for 
AAU and NCAA meets. 


Absolute safety for the performer, every inch of the 
bed is usable performing area .. . No danger of strik- 
ing the understructure. This feature is available only 
on a Gym- Master. 


Write Today for Catalog and Price List! 


ombo 7x38" x63" 
Titer — OW OW 10" GYM-MASTER SALES 

Colossus x20" x24 x V x8) 


Champion x V x48" a division of FENNER-HAMILTON CORP. 
Professional 8" x 13’ x 33" 
— 3200 South Zuni Street « Englewood, Colorado 


*Licensed under TM Reg. No. 402,868 
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tion. The time participation require- 
ment in physical education could be sat- 
isfied by participation in varsity ath- 
leties or even in intramural athletics. 


William E. Farley, instructor, the Univer- 
sity School, Northern Illinois University, 
DeKalb, says: Leslie W. Irwin has said, 
“Under no circumstances should physical 
education class period time be given 
over to the training of boys for athletic 
squads.” I would like to rephrase this 
statement to better express my senti- 
ments on this question. Under no cir- 
cumstances should a boy be given over 
from physical education class period 
time to the training for the athletic 
squads. 


Physical education has been gradually 
gaining a more respected position in the 
curriculums of our schools. In many 
parts of the country it has been accepted 
as an integral part of general education. 
If we want to continue to move forward 
in making physical education an impor- 
tant part of the total educational proc- 
ess, we must strive to reach all students 
and stop excusing varsity athletes from 
participation. 

As educators we are primarily con- 
cerned with the student. We want to see 
that every student has received every 
possible advantage of education that 
will make him a more useful citizen in 
our society, both in work and play. In 
this respect, varsity athletes who are 


there's Al] American 
VATHLETIC LOCKER 


to meet every team room or locker room need 


FULL LENGTH 


America’s 


DOUBLE TIER 


GYM LOCKER 


mar 


on three sides 


for maximum circulation and better drying 
Quality Lockers . . . preferred from coast to coast by 


coaches and players alike. There’s a locker or combination of lockers 
to meet every requirement. They’re the best buy by far for: 


® Greater strength 
® Complete adaptability 


@ Attractive appearance 
@ More room, light, and cleanliness 


® Superior safety and protection 
IN SEVEN BAKED ENAMEL FINISHES 


DeBourgh MANurFAcTuRING COMPANY 


Dept. J 2924 27th Ave. So. « Minneapolis Minn. 


i 
I'd like more 
Name 
| information on 
| All American Title 
| Athletic Lockers. Address 
| City 


excused from physical education are be- 
ing cheated. They, too, will need to know 
why they should maintain their fitness 
and how to use their leisure hours as 
they grow older. 

Potential physical education teachers 
are being cheated, too. 1 have the oppor- 
portunity of working with 20 to 30 
physical education college student teach- 
ers each year. Most of them were varsity 
athletes in high school and were excused 
from physical education. Now, from a 
teaching standpoint, most of them regret 
it. There is a definite lack of teachers 
properly trained to conduct a good com- 
prehensive secondary physical education 
program. Since our future physical edu- 
eators are, for the most part, going to 
come from the ranks of high school var- 
sity athletes, we must begin to train 
them for their teaching responsibilities, 
as well as their coaching responsibilities, 
while they are still in high school. 


John H. Turner, assistant principal, Spring- 
field High School, Springfield, Illinois 
says: We feel that this is an issue which 
must and can only be decided upon by 
the individual school. The school must 
define. its philosophy in respect to the 
aims of the physical education classes, 
the athletic program, and, what is most 
important, the needs of the students 
themselves. Only the people within the 
school environment would know the type 
of physical education activity available 
within the limits of existing facilities as 
well as the future plans of the students 
after they leave high school. 

At Springfield High School, we excuse 
the varsity athlete from physical eduea- 
tion class while his sport is in season 
to report to a well-supervised study hall. 
Our observations show that athletes use 
this study time wisely and are deeply 
appreciative of the opportunity for 
extra study time. 

We are convinced in our own school 
population that this is correct and justi- 
fied in the light of the existing situation: 
approximately 65 pereent to 70 percent 
of our graduates attend college. Among 
the varsity athletes, this percentage is 
almost 95 percent. We are justly proud 
of the facet that it is fairly commonplace 
for our athletes to receive a scholarship 
based on academie ability. 

Another factor on which our decision 
is based is the gymnasium facilities 
available which in turn affect the activi- 
ties offered. In our case, our gym was 
constructed in 1917 and is not suitable 
for the varied program which should 
be offered. I would question excusing 
varsity athletes if our program provided 
the so-called carry-over sports which 
would add recreational pleasure in later 
life. 

We must face reality. It is not desir- 
able to have the well-conditioned athlete 
actively engage and compete in a physi- 
cal education class touch football, basket- 
ball, or wrestling program on a level 
with the average uncoordinated physical 
education student. 
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OFFICIAL 
INTERCOLLEGIATE 
BALL... 


handles “dry” in 
wet weather 


The “feel” and construction of 
the Wilson TD makes it best 
suited for the fast, open game 
taught today. Its tacky feel, 
tanned-in right at the tannery, 
gives any quarterback that added 
assurance to pitch-out, pass or 
hand-off this modern ball with 
little fear of fumbling. 

And the TD retains its shape— 
doesn’t “grow” as some balls do. 
This superior, size-control con- 
struction, plus tanned-in-tack, 
give the TD longer life. 

Let your ball handlers “feel” 
the Wilson TD, the ball that 
builds confidence. 


TACKY FEEL IS TANNED IN. Not 
just a surface coating, the 
tack is part of the leather 
and can’t rub off or wear off. 


GREAT “KICKING” BALL. For 
field goals or high, spiralling 
punts, no other college ball 
can beat the Wilson TD. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


Wihon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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iia, ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


PLANS FOR THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION selected members of their staff. Some 
Conference are progressing. Dates have college personnel have also been 
been set for December 4-8, 1961; meet= invited to attend. The Clinic is 
ings will be held in the NEA Building, sponsored by the Mott Foundation, with 
Washington, D. C. Delegates repre- the cooperation of AAHPER and other 
senting all areas will be invited to NEA units. 


participate. Division planning meetings 
and workshops, to develop conference NEW ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


materials, will be held during the has been designated in the AAHPER 
Atlantic City National Convention. A national headquarters staff. Louis E. 
committee of AAHPER vice-presidents Means, who joined the staff in 1958 
has been appointed to make arrangements as director of special projects, is 


for this conference, which will help now associate executive Secretary. 
set the pattern for the education of His former responsibilities will remain 


future generations in our profession. an important part of his new assignment. 


RECREATIONAL THERAPY PROJECT REPORT ON MOUTH PROTECTORS 

Study Committee of the AAHPER Recreation has been issued by a joint committee 
Division met on March 3 at NEA head- of the AAHPER and the American Dental 
quarters in Washington, D. C. Plans Association. The booklet presents 

were made for a meeting of psychia- information necessary for initiating 
trists, psychologists, and practitioners a program of providing mouth protectors 
in hospital recreation to discuss and for high school athletes. Copies are 
outline needed research projects in the available at 50¢ each from AAHPER. 


field of hospital recreation. "CLOSEUP", AN ABC TELEVISION SERIES, 

THE THIRD NATIONAL COMMUNITY SCHOOL CLINIC will concentrate on youth fitness in a 
will be held in Flint, Michigan, on program titled "The Flabby American." 
April 4-6. Attending this demonstration It is now scheduled for April 18, 
of community schools in action will be 10:00-10:30 p.m. EST. Watch for an- 
about 50 school superintendents and nouncements in your local papers. 


National Membership Achievements 


Suggested State Membership Quota Attained before July 15, 1961 

Membership National Membership Membership National Membership 
State Attained Director State Attained Director 
Louisiana 533 Violet M. Davion South Dakota 187 Ruth M. Sparhawk 
Highest AAHPER Membership Count in State’s History 

Membership National Membership Membership National Membership 
State Attained Director State Attained Director 
Alaska Eleanor R. Dudley North Dakota 282 Warren Freed 
Arizona Merle Packer Ohio 1030 Nancy M. Poe 
Arkansas Peggy Wallick Rhode Island 173 Carl V. Slader 
California Paul Hillar South Dakota 187 Ruth M. Sparhawk 
District of Columbia Jane S. Bernot Utah 261 H. B. Hunsaker 
Georgia 3 Rebecca Dennard Wisconsin 629 Mary Lou Thornburg 
Louisiana Violet M. Davion Wyoming 46 Ruth E. Campbell 
North Carolina 438 Taylor Dodson 


Highest Numerical Increases from July 15, 1960 to January 15, 1961 

Membership National Membership Membership National Membership 
State Attained Director State i Director 
Louisiana Violet M. Davion Georgia Rebecca Dennard 
West Virginia Clarissa Williams District of Columbia Jane S. Bernot 
Illinois Anna Gay Arizona Merle Packer 
Utah H. B. Hunsaker South Dakota Ruth M. Sparhawk 
Highest Percentage Increases from July 15, 1960 to January 15, 1961 

Percentage National Membership Percentage National Membership 

State Increase Director State Increase Director 
Utah H. B. Hunsaker District of Columbia 19%, Jane S. Bernot 
Louisiana Violet M. Davion Wisconsin 15%, Mary Lou Thornburg 
South Dakota Ruth M. Sparhawk Georgia 14%, Rebecca Dennard 
Alaska Eleanor R. Dudley Arizona 1% Merle Packer 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES 


You save 12% by purchasing the 

Group Kit below. It provides equipment for 20 or 
more children to play at once. You also save on space 
as feather-light, resilient Polyethylene prevents dam- 
age and accidents so groups play close together in 
safety. You save on supervisory time. You can bring 
outdoor games indoors; making group activities easier 
to plan, more fun for participants, more healthful. 
Safe-T-Play equipment promotes physical fitness the 
economical way. 


SAFE-T-MALLET GAME KIT 


(9% savings) 
At 9% below their sepa- 
rote cost you hove (1) a 
game book (2) two Little 
Fun Balls (3) 2 Fun Balls (4) 
12 Sofe-T-Mallets (5) 4 
| morkers. $27.35 


25" 


tig, GROUP 
ATIVUITY 


SCOOP-BALL AND SAFE-T-BAT GAME KIT 


(12% savings) 

At 12% below their sepa- 
rote cost, you hove (1) a 
bot tee (2) two Scfe-T- 
Bots (3) 12 Scoops (4) 
book of 26 gomes (5) 2 
Little Fun Bolls (6) 3 Fun 
Balls. $23.80 valve. 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


The remedial student, the shy or awkward child take 
part more readily with light, safe Safe-T-Play equip- 
ment. The normal aggressiveness of healthy children 
has a safe outlet. The subnormal aggressiveness of 
backward children is stimulated to expression. At the 
other extreme, varsity teams are conditioned by run- 
ning games and contests organized around Safe-T-Play 
equipment for fast, hard activity that is safe. 


“ORDER SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


,SAFE-T-PLAY ° 


SRopuct? 


COSOM CORPORATION 


6022 WAYZATA BLVD. 


MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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NIVERSITY 
F COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1961 SUMMER SESSIONS 
First Term—June 16-July 21 
Second Term—July 24-August 25 


COURSES LEADING 
TO DEGREES 
B.S., M.S., M.Ed., and Ed.D. 


U 


Courses in 
Physical Education 
Recreation 
Health Education 
Dance 
Coaching 


Three Week Intensive Courses 
July 3-July 21 
Curriculum Workshop 
July 25-August 11 
Adaptive Physical Education 
— 
Mountain Recreation 
Outstanding Creative Arts 
and Lecture Series Programs 
Departmental Advisors: 
Elizabeth Abbott, Department of 
Physical Education for Women 


David Bartelma, Department of 
Physical Education for Men 
— 


For further information and a Summer Session 
Bulletin, write to the Dean of the Summer 
Session, McKenna 27, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


FINANCING RESEARCH PROJECTS 


“Where can J obtain funds for re- 
search which will make it possible to 
undertake a project of significance to 
education?” seems to be the ery on col- 
lege and university campuses through- 
out the country. This interest is reflected 
in the numerous inquiries made of the 
AAHPER by researchers in our field 
inquiring about financial assistance for 
many pertinent studies. 

Actually, considerable sums of money 
are available for research, but we find 
that only relatively few members of the 
Association are taking advantage of 
such oportunities. As a service to mem- 
bers, the JoURNAL will periodically pub- 
lish information on research grants and 
other possibilities for financial support. 

One of the more recent sources for 
research support is the Cooperative Re- 
search Program of the Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

In 1954 Congress enacted Public Law 
531, which authorized the Commissioner 
of Edueation to enter into contracts or 
jointly financed cooperative arrange- 
ments with institutions of higher educa- 
tion and with state departments of edu- 
cation for the sponsorship of research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field 
of education. When the program got 
underway in July 1956, $1 million was 
made available to implement it. The 
budget in subsequent years was increased 
to $2.3 million in 1958; $2.7 million in 
1959; $3.2 million in 1960; and for 1961, 
the amount of $3.4 million. 

The purpose of the Cooperative Re- 
search Program is to develop new know]l- 
edge about major problems in education 
or to originate new applications of exist- 
ing knowledge in solving educational 
problems. Researchers submit applica- 
tions which are reviewed by a Research 
Advisory Committee consisting of nine 
outstanding educators and researchers 
from outside the Office of Education. 
This advisory committee meets in Wash- 
ington, D. C., three times a year to 
sereen applications. Proposals are eval- 
uated on the following criteria: signifi- 
cance of the problem for education, 
soundness of the research design, per- 
sonnel and facilities available, and eco- 
nomic efficiency or relationship of pro- 
cedures and probable outcome to ex- 
penditure. 

After a proposal has been recommend- 
ed by the advisory committee and au- 
thorized by the Commissioner, the Office 
of Edueation negotiates directly with the 
university or state department of edu- 
cation for support of the project. A 
substantial amount of the necessary 
financial support is usually provided by 
the Office of Education, but the co- 
operating institution or state department 
of education also contributes to the total 
cost of the project. This contribution is 


generally in the form of professional 
services of faculty and staff and facil- 
ities. 

The program has obtained wide par- 
ticipation geographically as well as by 
type and size of institution or agency. 
As of July 1, 1960, 97 colleges and uni- 
versities and 14 state educational agen- 
cies in 41 states, including Hawaii and 
Alaska, the District of Columbix, and 
the territories of Guam and Puerto Rico, 
had participated in the program. 

Unlike many of the private founda- 
tions that sponsor and stimulate educa- 
tional research in special areas, the Co- 
operative Research Program welcomes 
projects on all topies of import to 
education. It is particularly interested 
in “vacuum” areas of educational re- 
search and in supporting projects that 
otherwise would not be sponsored. 

At the present stage in its develop- 
ment the Cooperatiev Research Program 
is placing increased emphasis on its dis- 
semination activities. As final reports 
on research projects are completed, brief 
summaries are prepared and made avail- 
able for distribution. Conferences are 
held on particularly pertinent projects 
of current educational significance. 
Monograph publications are also in 
preparation. These should serve to make 
the research findings of the program 
readily available to the teachers and 
administrators working on a day-to-day 
basis in the schools of the nation. Thus, 
this phase of the program helps to fill 
a void that has confronted education 
for some time. Many research projects 
have uneovered significant information, 
but many significant findings have been 
lost because of the profession’s failure 
to establish adequate methods of dis- 
seminating information. 

Copies of the instructions for sub- 
mitting an application and the list of 
criteria used in evaluating research pro- 
posals may be obtained from the 
AAHPER or the Cooperative Research 
Program, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. There are three 
submission deadlines each year—Sep- 
tember 1, December 1, and April 1. The 
Research Advisory Committee convenes 
as soon as possible after these dates so 
as to process applications promptly. 

AAHPER members in colleges and 
universities and state departments of 
edueation are encouraged to submit pro- 
posals for support from the Cooperative 
Research Program. The U. S. Office of 
Edueation has received less than six 
inquiries from personnel in the field of 
health, physical education, athletics, and 
recreation. This surprising statistic is 
certainly not indicative of the amount of 
research interest in our related areas of 
education, but rather reflects a possible 
lack of awareness on the part of Asso- 
ciation members. * 
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One look will tell you it’s a Nissen. The bright CHROME PLATED frame, blue non-marking rubber 


feet, the precision sewn nylon bed, suspension system and the attractive, washable frame pads, make 
Trampoline® Brand rebound tumbling equipment best for your school. Remember, CHROME 


PLATED Nissen equipment costs no more than ordinary painted equipment. 


Write today for our free catalog and a copy of “What You Should Know About Rebound Tumbling.” 


Another Trampoline Brand Product by N N 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


1 930 27th Avenue S.W. - Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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A Matter of Priority .. . 


A couple of weeks ago letters went from Association 
Headquarters to each ‘‘adult’’ member asking for help 
in substantially increasing the number of our members. 
We did not then—nor do we now—think of this as just 
another promotion. 

Rather it is a request which assumes that members 
accept as primary this obligation: to tell others, par- 
ticularly colleagues who are not members, what it means 
to be professional—to ignite their interest in the work 
of our profession and prevent them from continuing 
to be parasitic in their professional habits. 

True it is that people are attracted by many facets 
of our program. Most of us consider the JOURNAL an 
essential tool—but nonmembers have access to it also. 
A $10 membership buys infinitely more than the Jour- 
NaL, and if we don’t say so, we concentrate on just 
selling a magazine. An AAHPER membership entitles 
members to many services. Insurance programs are a 
sample—ideal because they’ve been planned by people in 
our fields well aware of our special needs. 

But a profession implies services to others as well. In 
our instructional areas, for example, we have the obliga- 
tion to develop curriculum materials not available com- 
mercially—books, films, others. Of course, these are 
available to everyone—members as well as nonmembers. 
We have the obligation to improve professional prepara- 
tion of practitioners in our fields. The results cannot be 
divided between members and nonmembers. Associa- 
tion dues pay for activities undertaken by the profes- 
sion. And a nonmember rides along, gaining but not 
giving. 

Some may say we’re confusing the profession with the 
Association. This is understandable. But let’s go back 
to the root of the matter. Unless a profession is or- 
ganized it does not exist. There is no profession without 
organization—only individual practitioners doing their 
jobs. 

The existence of a profession means that at an earlier 
time some few have desired a medium through which 
they could achieve by common effort that which they 
could not otherwise do. They ‘‘associated,’’ using the 
traditional paraphernalia: a constitution, a law-making 
body, a system of elected and appointed leaders. 

By working together on common problems they es- 
tablished an image of themselves—both in their own 
minds and in the minds of outsiders, not necessarily 
identical. The teaching profession, medicine, law, are 
all examples. None would be a profession without having 
had an organizing structure to unite efforts in behalf 
of ‘‘the profession’’ ane those ends which ‘‘the pro- 
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fession’’ cares about and stands for. In short, the or- 
ganized profession accomplishes for its members what 
no one of them could do by himself. 

After the profession becomes established, it is per- 
fectly possible for newcomers to live at the expense of 
those preceding them—for a time. The distinction be- 
tween the profession and the association becomes 
blurred. Students may talk of ‘‘the profession I am going 
into’’ with little thought of their debt to the associa- 
tion builders and participators. It is quite possible 
—for a time—for practitioners to derive most of the 
benefits of the profession without actually belonging 
to the organization, this device through which individual 
practitioners work with others for what they desire. 

But time is running out. Never before in our memory 
have conditions been so auspicious for those in our 
speciality fields. A careful perusal of the JourNaL for 
the last few months will give you some of the reasons. 
Yet when only a half or a tenth or a fifth of the po- 
tential members of a profession contribute money or 
effort or vote, no matter how auspicious the moment, 
the program can be only a half or a fifth or a tenth 
of what it might be. 

At the present time, this is where we stand. From a 
tenth to a fifth of the people in our educational fields 
belong to AAHPER. A tenth to a fifth are carrying the 
total load and the rest are the receivers. This does not 
mean that all things good come from the organized 
profession. It does suggest what might come from a 
generation which sees a future in paying money and 
time and effort for what they are receiving. 

Some professions have solved the problem by a system 
of controls which virtually requires membership. They 
thereby eliminate the possibility of the gratuitous ride. 
As educators we have put our faith in voluntary par- 
ticipation—in our ability to pass on to the next gen- 
eration our sense of professional responsibility. 

Someone has said that the health of a democratic 
society may be measured in terms of the quality of serv- 
ice rendered by the citizens who act ‘‘in obedience to 
the unenforceable.’’ This characteristic—so abundant 
among AAHPER members—is what we ask for and are 
counting on. We hope you will follow through on the 
letter requesting your help in enrolling new members. 
If it has been misfiled, there are special blanks on page 
70 to replace those attached to the letter. 

Won’t you accept the challenge and help with this 
effort? 


2. 
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See these aud many more valuable bids 
at the National Convention of the 4A.AGP.E.R. 


Physical Education 
For Children of 
Elementary School 
Age. Each 50c 


The Recreation Program. 
344 pages. Each $3.00 


Exercise and Fitness. How To Improve Your Sports 
Each $3.00 Series. Each 50c 


Equipment and Supplies For 
Athletics, Physical Education 
ond Recreation, 


Essentials for Devel- Each $2.50 


oping Community 
Recreation. 
Each 50c 


Planning Facilities For Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. Each $2.50 


Instructor's Guides, Each $2.00 


SLIDEFILMS AND 


MOTION PICTURES 


All visual aids and publications of The 
Athletic Institute will be. on display at 
the National Convention—Booth No. 60 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Merchandise Mart, Room 805 


Recreation For ide. 
Chicago 54, Illinois Community Living 
Each $1.25 Each $2.00 


This seal, pridemark of 
the Athietic Institute, 
identifies its members! 
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ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICALEDUCATION 
, 


TWO REASONS WHY 


INCOME PROTECTION 


is A Must! 


Disabling illness or accident means loss of earning power .. . 


income stops! 


Hospital and medical expenses are added to your normal cost 


of living . . . savings melt away in a hurry! 


Your Association Sponsored Disability 


Insurance Program Provides the Protection 
You Need— 


CONTACT YOUR NEAREST MUTUAL OF OMAHA 
OFFICE OR MAIL US THE ATTACHED COUPON 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE HEALTH AND 
ACCIDENT COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


CLIP 
AND 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH G ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION MAIL 
HOME OFFICE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TODAY, 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH AND ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
P.O. BOX 1298 ASSOCIATION GROUP DEPT. 
OMAHA 1, NEBRASKA 


| AM INTERESTED IN LEARNING MORE ABOUT THE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM OF AAHPER 


NAME . 
STREET 


CITY ZONE 
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of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Abraham A. 
Ribicoff opened his welcoming re- 
marks to the Physical Fitness Con- 


ference delegates by saying: ‘‘The 
very speed with which this confer- 
ence was organized shows the tre- 
mendous interest which the Presi- 
dent and I share with you in the 
physical fitness of our youth.’’ 

Just one month to the day from 
the time President John F. Kennedy 
first stepped into his office he was 
addressing the conference on youth 
fitness. His appearance before the 
delegates marked the first time a 
President had come to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to address a group on a problem 
which is a responsibility of the De 
partment. 


That the President is deeply con- 
cerned about how his Administration 
can assist directly in the effort to 
keep American youth fit is demon- 
strated by this appeal for advice 
through the February conference. 
One hundred men and women active- 
ly engaged in programs affecting 
youth were called in from all parts 
of the United States for a concen- 
trated one-day meeting. The dele- 
gates included school teachers and 
administrators, college professors 
and presidents, heads of national 
professional associations and volun- 
tary agencies, doctors, media repre- 
sentatives, state and federal govern- 
ment representatives, and interested 
citizens. Representing the youth of 
American were two recipients of 


AAHPER scholarships. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES CALLS A 


Conference on 
Physical Fitness 
of Youth 


Washington, D.C., February 21, 1961 


The participants were organized 
into six small groups to facilitate the 
exchange of ideas. Each group was 
asked to consider the same set of 
basic questions and to prepare a 
summary of recommendations for 
the President. The conferees were 
asked to center their group delibera- 
tions on ‘‘ ways of helping American 
youth achieve and maintain a high 
degree of physical fitness—recogniz- 
ing that this is but one important 
aspect of their full growth and de- 
velopment.”’ 

Specifically the groups were asked 
to provide suggestions in answer to 
the following two basic questions: 

1. In what ways can the federal 
government strengthen its services 
and facilities that affect physical fit- 
ness of youth? 


HEALTH: 
EDUCATION 


428 


WELFARE 
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Minnie L. Lynn, AAHPER president, 
chats with Homer Wadsworth, chairman 
of the citizens’ advisory committee on 
fitness, responsible for reporting con- 
ference recommendations to Kennedy. 


2. How ean the federal govern- 
ment further cooperate with state 
and local official agencies and with 
professional and private organiza- 
tions in continuing the broad na- 
tional effort to help all children and 
vouth keep physically fit ? 

The six groups and their chairmen 
were: Home, Family, and Youth 
Serving Activities—H. T. Friermood, 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s; 
Physical Education and Sports for 
Elementary Age Boys and Girls— 
George Grover, New York state di- 
rector for HPER; Physical Educa- 
tion and Sports for Boys of Junior 


and Senior High School Age—Rear 
Adm. T. J. Hamilton, executive di- 
rector, Athletic Association of West- 
ern Universities ; Physical Education 
and Sports for Girls of Junior and 
Senior High School Age—Anne Fin- 
layson, Kalamazoo, Michigan, Public 
Schools; Recreation (Ineluding Serv- 
ices and Facilities of Parks and Oth- 
er Outdoor Agencies )—Francis Sar- 
gent, executive director, Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission; and Health (Including 
Medical and Educational Resources ) 
—Robert Cooke, M.D., professor of 
pediatrics, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

President Kennedy, himself a vi- 
brant, dynamic example of physical 
fitness, spoke to the delegates at the 
close of the all-day sessions. Address- 
ing them as the experts, he reminded 
them that the actual work could not 
be done in Washington, D. C. The 
quest for vitality must begin with 
every individual in America—and he 
assigned a primary role to the schools 
and to physical educators. 

His remarks included this appeal 
for all Americans to strive for a high 
level of physical fitness : 

‘*Since the time of the ancient 
Greeks, we have felt there was a close 
relationship between a strong, vital 
mind, and physical fitness. It is our 
hope that using the influence of the 
national government we can expand 
this strong spirit among American 
men and women; that they will con- 
cern themselves with this phase of 


Pictured as the participants left the Health, Education, and Welfare Department 
Auditorium for the six group discussion rooms are, l. to r.: Harold T. Friermood, 
National Council of YMCA’s; AAHPER Executive Secretary Carl A. Troester, Jr.; 
Conference Coordinator Simon A. McNeely, U. S. Office of Education; and NEA 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr. Heads of NEA units attended the meetings. 


their personal development. We do 
not want in the United States a na- 
tion of spectators. We want a nation 
of participants in the vigorous life.’’ 

Recognizing that much good work 
has already been done, Seeretary 
Ribicoff, newly charged by the Presi- 
dent with responsibility for develop- 
ing youth fitness, stated: ‘‘We all 
know that much, much more can be 
done in our culture and in these 
times to make sure that children 
grow strong and healthy and _ fit. 
That is why we are here. 

‘*We must begin right now to pro- 
vide opportunities for the early de- 


Secretary Ribicoff charged the 100 dele- 
gates with the task of developing physi- 
cal efficiency and a sense of excellence 
among all the young people of America. 


velopment of physical efficiency in 
our youth. It will help earry them 
through to productive, creative, and 
responsible lives as adult citizens. 
Let us change an image of the ‘soft 
American’ into a reality of the 
‘strong American.’ 

“This room today holds a great 
reservoir of knowledge, of talent, 
and of experience in the whole broad 
field of physical fitness. 

‘*We have asked you to come here 
because we value your ideas. We 
want to put them to work in a prac- 
tical way to increase the physical 
well-being of the young people of 
America.”’ 

Arrangements for the Conference 
were handied by Simon A. MeNeely, 
specialist for health, physical educa- 
tion, and athletics in the U. S. Office 
of Education. A report of the recom- 
mendations issuing from the Con- 
ference will appear in the JoUuRNAL 
as soon as it is available. * 
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Stalemate or Stimulate? 


Urgent S.O.S. calls from four problem areas in physical education. We are 
expected to give quality judgments, superior performance, and unquestioned 
leadership in working out creative solutions to the tasks set by the constant 
process of change and the demands of our unique contribution to the stu- 
dent's well-being. It is the individual teacher, working with initiative, inven- 
tiveness, and enthusiasm, who will guide the profession to useful solutions. 


HYSICAL edueation is facing 

at least four major trouble 
areas. We cannot sidestep them; 
we cannot ignore them. Is physical 
education going to settle for a stale- 
mate? Or is it going to excite and 
arouse itself to meet the changes of 
today ? 

Our first 8.0.8. is our present so 
ciety and the outlook for the future. 

We should take a good look at to- 
day’s society and determine whether 
our programs of physical edueation 
are contributing to the needs and 
desires of all the individuals in it. 
Are we preparing our students to 
combat automation, a shorter work 
week, an inerease in population, 
more automobiles, travel in outer 
space? Teachers have complained 
about the complexities in education, 
but so have businessmen complained 
about the market, store managers 
about sales, salesmen about prices. 
Today it is standard procedure to 
recognize an objective and achieve 
it, only to find that the objective 
has changed, so that we must be off 
and running again. 

We are faced with myriad tasks 
which our demoeratie society has 
developed through the years. The 
tasks are difficult enough to conquer 
without adding further problems, 
but reality forces us to recognize the 
constant process of change. So we 
find ourselves trying desperately to 
complete our tasks, only to discover 
that the tasks, which we set out 


Miss Bourne is chairman of girls’ 
health and physical education for 
the Evanston Township High School. 
This article is condensed from a 
speech delivered at the Indiana 
State Teachers Association conven- 
tion in October 1960. 
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to conquer in the beginning, have 
changed. When we have experienced 
this situation in our schools, we have 
been truly frustrated. And because 
we consider it a frustration and not 
the orderly pattern of inevitable 
change, we have one of our 8.0.8. 
considerations. Progress requires 
change. There is no progress with- 
out change. 

Education has changed through 
the vears. So has physical edueca- 
tion. It has progressed as part of 
education, but more importantly, it 
has progressed in its own right. But 
we are the specialists in physical 
education. We are expected to give 
quality judgments, superior perform- 
ance, and unquestioned leadership. 
We are the ones who must make 
certain that we continue to make 
changes in order to improve our 
programs. 

Our second 8.0.8. is the physical 
education curriculum. 

Our latest bandwagon, physical 
fitness, has forced us to see the trees 
in the forest. We have had to face 
the common denominator of physical 
education, which many of us had 
forgotten or never knew. Some of 
us have felt the end product of 
our efforts was the great basketball 
player, the fleet hockey wing, or 
the ace tennis plaver. Others of us 
concentrated on Average Alice and 
Leftfield Lucy and ignored, perhaps 
deliberately, Skilled Sally. 

Eleanor Metheny, in a paper pre- 
sented at the 1959 AAHPER con- 
vention, gives us our common de- 
nominator—‘‘the basic concern of 
physical education is, and always 
has been, man and his eapacity for 


voluntary movement.’’ There is no 
quarrel with our activities—pro- 
vided we remember that the purpose 
of the activity is movement, to de- 
velop and to maintain. It is through 
the use of voluntary muscles in 
movement that we in physical edu- 
cation are able to make our distine- 
tive and unique contribution to man- 
kind. Through our medium of physi- 
cal activities, we can develop organic 
vigor, strength, endurance, agility, 
and courage in our youth. 

We constantly tell our students 
that privilege brings responsibility. 
Do we forget that uniqueness brings 
demands? No other area in educa- 
tion deals with as fundamental a 
need as does physical education. The 
intellectual ability of man is divided 
into many academic areas. Only 
physical education is the developer 
of his physical being. 

We cannot divide our students 
into two separate parts, mental and 
physical. We know that we need 
both areas at the peak of capacity. 
Yet the force that is being exerted 
on most fronts in education cries for 
more time for academic absorption. 
These educators need to remember 
even a sponge has to have movement 
to be effective. 

Physical activity has a very di- 
rect bearing upon individual health. 
Without continued physical activity, 
individuals show marked evidences 
of under-development and a lower 
level of physical well-being. Right 
now the students in our schools are 
facing a future world demanding 
less and less physical activity—yet 
they wish to be healthy. We can- 
not allow them to take health for 
granted, to grow up believing that 
they can buy good health. > 


(Continued on page 45) 
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A Disturbing Question — 
with Some Startling Answers 


Do Sports Produce Fitness? 


OULD ANY of us object to 

the motto ‘‘Fitness through 
Sports’’? Probably not, for it rep- 
resents an ideal to which we dedi- 
cate ourselves in our programs of 
physical education, intramural and 
interscholastie athletics, and recrea- 
tion programs. Yet many sports do 
not develop the fitness we need to 
perform them successfully. 

To put it another way, it takes 
fitness to enjoy sports and to per- 
form them successfully, but in many 
instances the sport does not produce 
the required level of fitness. Is this 
an indictment of sports? Not neces- 
sarily, but to know the real value of 
sports, we must know their limita- 
tions also. 

With all of the hullabaloo about 
the low level of this nation’s physi- 
eal fitness, it is not surprising that 
more and more persons make the 
decision to improve their physical 
condition. Many turn to sports. 

Norman Seott, a hardworking ac- 
countant, is typical. For years he 
has been too busy building his busi- 
ness to think about recreation. But 
lately, he puffs more than usual, or 
so it seems, after climbing the flight 
of stairs to his office. Because of the 
recent publicity about youth and 
energy in the new federal adminis- 
tration, Seott thinks maybe it’s time 
to do something about his own de- 
clining vigor. The clincher comes 
the day his son drops a sly remark 
about his expanding waistline. That 
does it, and Seott decides to act. 


Dr. Weiss, professor of education 
in the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Health, and Recreation, 
served as president of the Research 
Council in 1959-60. ' 
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Tennis was the one sport he had 
played as a youngster, and so on 
the next Saturday, Scott plays ten- 
nis with a business acquaintance. 
Half-way through the second set 
they both have had enough. Ex- 
hausted but undaunted, they make 
a date for the following Saturday. 
After three Saturdays of unfinished 
tennis, the two men conclude that 
this is a young man’s sport and 
make no further tennis dates. Dis- 
illusioned, Seott lapses back into 
physical inactivity. 

There are plenty of Scotts, the 
weekend athletes, who look forward 
to the fun of golf, tennis, or bad- 
minton on a Saturday or Sunday 
only to experience fatigue, failure, 
or even injury because they haven’t 
enough stamina to keep up with the 
game. Being active puts a strain on 
the body. The exertion may not be 
harmful, but it can wear one down. 
That’s what happened to Norman 
Seott and his friend. 


The Paradox of Exercise 


The sad truth is that tennis once 
a week is not enough exercise to get 
into shape for tennis. If Scott can’t 
get to a tennis court more than once 
a week, he’ll need some other form 
of exercise several times a week to 
prepare for that Saturday tennis 
date. Paradoxical, isn’t it? We need 
exercise during the week in order 
to enjoy tennis on the weekend. And 
this situation holds true for most 
recreational sports. 

3adminton is not as strenuous as 
tennis, the way most of us play, but 
the onee-a-week badminton player 
will surely run out of gas or at least 


slow down enough to lose the fun 
of playing if that’s all the exercise 
he gets from one week to the next. 
Even softball, one of the mildest 
team sports, can be too much for the 
weekend athlete. Should he be lucky 
enough to hit a home run, the batter 
will feel that he’s had it after cir- 
cling the bases at top speed. And his 
muscles will complain for days. The 
onee-a-week athlete in almost any 
sport will find that there’s no real 
fun in athletics unless he is physi- 
eally fit to play—and playing once 
a week won't make him fit enough. 

Isn’t this an unfair indictment of 
sports? Maybe we should blame the 
player rather than the sport. If he 
played the sport daily, wouldn’t he 
develop enough fitness to perform 
successfully? Perhaps ves, perhaps 
no. It depends upon what we mean 
by success. 

Experience has taught us that 
regular play develops enough fitness 
to sustain us in a friendly game. But 
where the objective is to win in 
competition, the chances are that the 
sport, by itself, will not develop the 
level of strength and endurance that 
competition demands. 

When Johnny Weissmuller set the 
world’s record at 51 seconds in the 
100-vard free-style in 1927 his stand- 
ard training procedure was to swim, 
swim, and swim some more. If 
Weissmuller were in his prime to- 
day, he would do poorly with that 
training technique. Today’s cham- 
pions swim long hours every day, 
as did Weissmuller, but they don’t 
stop there. In addition, they spend 
part of their time out of the pool 
going through intensive physical 
conditioning exercises to develop 
strength and endurance in the swim- 
ming muscles of the arms, shoulders, 
trunk, and legs. This kind of train- 
ing has helped lower Weissmuller’s 
time of 51 seconds to the impressive 
record of 48.2 seconds. 

In Weissmuller’s day, swimmers 
would have recoiled at the thought 
of conditioning exercises, for they 
had been warned of the dangers of 
heavy exercises that bind the mus- 
cles. Robert Kiphuth, Yale’s famous 
coach, started a revolution when he 
began putting his swimmers through 
intensive physical conditioning exer- 
cises. His hunch paid off as his su- 
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perbly conditioned swimmers broke 
records with regularity and became 
the perennial team champions in 
their league. Today, a swimming 
team that trains only by swimming, 
no matter how many hours, stands 
hardly a chance against the superior 
physical condition of athletes who 
undergo exercises far more intensive 
than swimming. By itself, swimming 
does not develop the level of fitness 
needed to win races. 


Intensity and Frequency 


This principle holds true for other 
sports, as well. Coaches are learning 
that their teams cannot attain peak 
physical condition solely by prac- 
ticing the sport. The practice ses- 
sion lacks something that is needed 
to build and maintain strength and 
endurance. In some sports, what is 
missing is intensity of exercise. In 
other sports, the missing ingredient 
is frequency. Sports that lack both 
intensity and frequency are least 
capable of building fitness. 

Intensity of exercise is associated 
with the building of strength and 
power and is regulated by the 
amount of resistance to be over- 
come. In many sports, little strength 
can be developed because the resist- 
ance to movement is moderate. For 
example, in baseball, the batter 
must Overcome only inertia and the 
weight of the bat during that part 
of the swing before striking the ball. 
Clearly, the batter’s swing is not a 
very efficient manner of developing 
a powerful swing. A player could 
practice swinging all day and not 
add much to the power of his swing 
(although he probably would im- 
prove his timing). Yet he needs 
power in his arms and shoulders 
to hit the long ball. What is true 
of batting can be said for throw- 
ing, also. It is not surprising that 
professional players like Mickey 
Mantle, Ted Williams, and Ted 
Kluszewski report that they prac- 
tice with weights to develop more 
strength and power for hitting and 
throwing. 

Athletes in other sports face the 
same dilemma. It takes strength 
and power to be a champion in ten- 
nis, badminton, or handball, for ex- 
ample. Yet the movements in these 
sports are not intense enough to de- 
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velop the necessary power. To excel 
in these sports, one must achieve a 
level of strength and power which 
the sports, themselves, do not pro- 
vide. 

Frequency of exercise is associ- 
ated with endurance and is regu- 
lated by the length of the interval 
between actions and the number of 
these actions. Many sports have 
relatively low frequencies for the 
individual performer. In_ baseball, 
the fielder breaks fast and runs at 
top speed halfway across the out- 
field to pull down a long fly ball 
(the batter always manages to hit 
the ball almost out of reach). Then 
the fielder settles back and may wait 
an inning or more before chasing 
another ball. It takes endurance to 
chase the long ones, but playing the 


HAVE YOU READ? 


Special Article: “Our National Parks 
In Jeopardy,” Atlantic, February 1961. 
Of great interest to those concerned with 
saving space for recreation and the 
enjoyment of future generations. 


Dorothea S. Coleman, Eleanor Metheny, 
and Vera Skubic, “Liberalizing the Pro- 
fessional Curriculum,” The Journal of 
Teacher Education, March 1960. Some 
thoughtful suggestions on what teacher 
educators can do to help their students 
become more liberally educated. 


Lawrence Galton, “Why We Are Overly 
Larded,” The New York Times Magazin: 
January 15, 1961. Reviews in lively 
style some theories on causes of over- 
weight. Includes the new (1959) Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company tables 
of desirable weights. 


James J. Griffin and Stanley F. Murphy, 
“Student—Police Basketball Improves 
Student Attitudes,’ Chicago Schools 
Journal, November 1960. Deseribes an 
effective program designed to change 
student attitudes toward law and law 
enforcement agencies. 


S. M. Mareo, “The Place of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics in Higher Eduea- 
tion,” The Journal of Higher Education, 
November 1960. This article, the second 
of two on this subject, considers the 
responsibility of the faeulty for inter- 
collegiate athleties. 


G. Darwin Peavy, “To Build A Volley 
ball Team,” The Instructor, January 
1961. Gives excellent pointers on creat- 
ing enthusiasm for the game through the 
discipline necessary for good teamwork. 


game doesn’t build that kind of fit- 
ness. This is true for most sports. To 
excel, the player needs a level of 
endurance which the sports, them- 
selves, do not develop. 

Does all this mean that sports 
have no value for developing physi- 
cal fitness? Must we drop our motto 
‘*Fitness through Sports’’? I don’t 
think so, even though it seems clear 
that sports are limited in the amount 
of fitness they can develop. Those 
who participate regularly in recre- 
ational sports of moderate or higher 
levels of intensity and freqency 
probably will develop levels of fit- 
ness that easily meet the normal 
demands of daily living with some- 
thing left over for emergencies. But 
we must question whether sports, 
alone, develop the level of fitness we 
want our youth to attain throughout 
their school years. In spite of this 
question, IT am certain that sports 
have real value, for they can provide 
our youth with the incentive to be- 
come physieally fit. 


Built-in Motivation of Sports 


Sports have an appeal that is 
missing in most other types of physi- 
eal activity. Sports programs run 
on their own motivational power. 
Physical conditioning programs are 
somewhat like medicine. We _ take 
these activities not because we like 
them but because they are good for 
us. Such nonsport programs usually 
last only as long as they are required. 

World War II affords a good 
illustration. Air Foree cadets were 
rigorously trained in one of the most 
intensive physieal conditioning pro- 
grams ever put together. Running, 
grass drills, guerilla exercises, and 
the obstacle course were the back- 
bone of the program. By the time 
of graduation, these cadets had 
reached their peak of condition. 
Then they promptly lost their fit- 
ness when, as pilots, they were no 
longer required to exercise. 

The situation is no better in civil- 
ian life. Ask any 20 friends in 
sedentary occupations how much 
nonsport physical conditioning they 
engage in each week. Unless I miss 
my guess, most will say they do 
nothing. Why? Well, most of all, 
these exercises are boring. Some 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Responsibility for the health of American 
children is, of course, shared by the home, the 
school, and the community. But outside the 
home, only the teacher is with the child con- 
stantly enough to promote habit formation 
effectively. And since many parents do not 
themselves possess the necessary knowledge 
and awareness of health needs, the teacher 
finds himself in the unenviable position of 
bearing the burden for promotion of good 
health habits. The future health of society de- 


pends upon the relationship between teacher 
and child in the schools of our nation. 

Health knowledge, understandings, and at- 
titudes are not the domain of a single teacher 
on the school faculty. Every teacher must as- 
sume responsibility for the health needs of 
the boys and girls in his care. To help the 
teacher in this task, we present here a series 
of five articles, each dealing with a different 
aspect of the problem of school health and 
health education. 


Words into Action 


The recommendations from the 1960 White House Conference on Children 


and Youth will have a momentous effect on present and future health ed- 


ucation programs. This will be achieved only as they are turned into 


programs of action for the direct benefit of America’s young people. 


EDWARD B. JOHNS 


University of Calfiornia, Los Angeles 


HE EXTENT to which the recommendations from 

the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 

Youth serve as a significant force in the further 
advancement of school health education will depend up- 
on three factors: (a) identification of the provisions in 
the Composite Report of Forum Findings that have 
implications for quality school health education, (b) 
organization of these recommendations into terms and 
a framework relating to a modern school health educa- 
tion program, and (c) implementation of the recom- 
mendations into action programs through the assistance 
of individuals and groups of professional workers and 
interested citizens. 

An analysis of the Composite Report of Forum Find- 
ings (hereinafter called the Report) reveals many ree- 
ommendations relating directly to or implying health 
education in the schools. Unfortunately, these recom- 
mendations are not all outlined neatly under a ‘‘ Health 
Edueation’’ heading. Actually, the statements found 
under that heading in the Report remind one of the 
typical legal requirements for hygiene found in the 
education codes of the early 1920’s. (The topies covered 


Dr. Johns is professor of school health education and 
past-chairman of the AAHPER Division of Health Edu- 
cation. This article is excerpted from his speech deliv- 
ered before the 34th annual meeting of the American 
School Health Association, November 2, 1960, San Fran- 
cisco, California. The article summarizes the comments 
about the health education implications from the White 
House Conference but gives in full Dr. Johns’ suqges- 
tions for implementing the recommendations. 
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are important content areas and belong to instruction 
in healthful living, but it is apparent that further in- 
terpretation is needed to help the public understand 
what health education is in terms of its meaning, scope, 
goals, and functions in the schools.) 

Because the recommendations with implications for 
school health education are not all labeled as such, it is 
necessary to analyze each recommendation and state- 
ment. For example, the Preamble states that ‘‘We af- 
firm our conviction that each child should be enabled 
to realize his full potentialities ....’’ Surely this is a 
goal toward which health education can and does con- 
tribute, and the preamble thus provides a philosophical 
basis for our point of view of modern school health 
edneation. 

Another example is found under the heading ‘‘ Physi- 
cal Environment.’’ A basic tenet of school health edu- 
cation is stated here, as follows: 

That planning be based on the needs of all children and 
youth, regardless of residence, color, creed, or economic or 
social situation and allow for ... protection of physical and 
mental health and safety ... (Ree. 24). 

It is of particular interest to analyze the recommenda- 
tions under the heading ‘‘School Curriculum’’ to de- 
termine if members of the White House Conference 
would continue to advocate health education as an in- 
tegral part of the school curriculum or omit it from 
consideration. Reeommendations pertaining to health 
education were as follows: 

That the curriculum provide opportunities for the 
student to develop: 

. a healthy and realistic concept of self: the best possible 
physical and mental health ... (Ree. 137). 
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Almost buried under provision for 
**Pupil Personal Services’’ is the recom- 
mendation which applies to the over-all 
curriculum; 

That each community reevaluate its school 

health services in the light of specific needs 

for improved instruction in health educa- 
tion, including nutrition, child development 
and physical education with more health 

teaching and counseling ... (Ree. 188). 

After determining that health educa- 
tion should be given due consideration 
as part of the curirculum, it was inter- 
esting to find out what health education 
content areas were specially identified. 
They were recommended as follows: 

That the curriculum inelude: health educa- 

tion and nutrition at the junior high level 

.. mental hygiene education based on its 

moral, social and biological aspects . 

education for family life, including sex edu- 

cation (Ree. 138). 

Safety education needs were spelled out in several 
places, as in the following examples: 

safety education [should] be in the school curriculum 
as early as possible (Rec. 46)... . that community programs 
of accident prevention and public education be intensified 
covering accidents in home, schools, recreation centers, on 
farms and highways; ... (Ree. 48). 

Recommendations from various parts of the Report 
mentioned other instructional areas. They include nutri- 
tion, mental health, family life education or family 
health including sex education, alcohol and_ tobacco, 
safety, dental health, consumer health, and community 
health. More space in the Report is devoted to family 
life education than to any other health education con- 
tent area; since family health is one of our most, if 
not the most, significant instructional area for health- 
ful, effective living, this has real implications for future 
programs. 


More Teaching, More Counseling 


Recommendation 188, previously cited, calls for im- 
proved instruction in health education with more health 
teaching and counseling. 

This is a challenge not only to include additional 
health education but to make what instruction we have 


The White House Conference on Children 
and Youth voiced strong support for im- 
proved health education emphases in Amer- 
ica’s schools. Of strategic importance are the 
recommendations urging that the curriculum 
provide opportunities for all children and 
youth, regardless of residence, color, creed, 
or economic or social situation, to develop a 
healthy and realistic concept of self and to 
develop the best possible physical and mental 
health. The challenge facing health and 
physical educators is to increase the impact 
of all health teaching, wherever it may ap- 
pear in the curriculum. Formal health edu- 
cation, such as the lesson at top in the under- 
standing of basic dietary needs, is important; 
but equally essential is to create the desire 
for good health and the love of activity which 
will last a lifetime and turn healthy young- 
sters into fit and capable adults for tomorrow. 


QOCTORS HELPERS 


more functional for pupils. This means identifying 
health education needs and interests more clearly and 
providing more appropriate and vitalizing experiences 
that have definite meaning and purpose for students. 
Then, and only then, can the lives of boys and girls be 
influenced for healthier living—now and in the years 
to come. 

|Dr. Johns summarized briefly the recommendations 
from the Report covering teaching techniques and 
processes which have implications for future health edu- 
cation teaching. These included use of television as an 
instructional medium, inereased student participation, 
improved school-community relationships, and public 
interpretation programs. He also discussed the recom- 
mendations concerning the need for more research and 
for more attention to professional preparation of 
teachers. A most important statement is that ‘‘mental 
hygiene training be required of all teachers.’’} 

The analysis of the recommendations from the 1960 
Composite Report of Forum Findings present sufficient 
implications for planning and conducting a purposeful 
and effective school health education program at the 
elementary, secondary, or college levels. These implica- 
tions are organized without difficulty within the frame- 
work of the school health education program. Most of 
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the elements of a sound program are covered including: 
philosophy, needs, goals, curriculum planning proce- 
dures, numerous instructional content areas, methods 
and materials, suggestions for professional preparation 
programs, and research and evaluation. A complete and 
rich program of health education for school children 
and youth then is definitely recommended in the Report. 


Implementation through Cooperative Action 


Since the real impact of these 1960 recommendations 
depends upon how effectively all forces are mobilized 
to implement them into school and community health 
education programs, a few specific suggestions are pre- 
sent herewith. 

We must find ways and means to interpret to and 
participate with at least ten groups in our communities. 


1. Health, education, and civic groups as well as the 
public at large, in order properly to present the signi- 
ficance of the 1960 White House Conference as an in- 
strument of American democracy. It seems quite neces- 
sary to point out that the 1960 White House Conference 
served as a democratic voice for some 7600 participants 
who were concerned with establishing guideposts for 
the next ten years for meaningful citizen action on 
behalf of promoting ‘‘opportunities for children and 
youth to realize their full potential for a creative life 
in freedom and dignity.’’ Perhaps we can make avail- 
able to these groups and individuals essential publica- 
tions of the 1960 White House Conference. 


2. The White House Conference follow-up commit- 
tee or committees organized by the Conference. One of 
the best procedures appears to be to work through 
White House Conference official machinery at the na- 
tional and state level in order to assist in the general 
implementation of recommendations and, specificially, 
implementation for school health education. 


3. Governing councils, executive boards, or other ad- 
ministratwe structures of professional health associa- 
tions such as the American Public Health Association, 
the American College Health Association, and the state 
organizations affiliated with these associations. The rec- 
ommendations may be helpful to organizations in pro- 
gram planning, in formulating resolutions and policies, 
and in the organization of working committees. 


4. Educational associations, particularly the National 
Education Association, all interested in health, educa- 
tion, and welfare of children and youth. For example, 
it is imperative to interpret to and work with the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, and the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
The excellent statement of the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, in 1959 including health education 
as an important area in quality education can be sup- 
plemented by these current White House Conference 
recommendations. The recommendations also should 
be made available to the National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards (TEPS) as 
well as to their state and local organizations. Health 
educators should work closely with the Health Eduea- 
tion Division of AAHPER. 

The emphasis of the recommendations on school cur- 
riculum highlights the imperative need for action with 
the ASCD on the national, state, and local levels. More 
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effective and closer cooperative endeavor with this de- 
partment of the NEA could bring about the provisions 
for health education in their literature, the omission of 
which has been too apparent in recent years. 


5. The official and voluntary health agencies on na- 
tional, state, and local bases. These interested health 
agencies from the U. S. Public Health Service to the 
local health department, and the many national volun- 
tary health agencies, and their state and local affiliates 
are friendly allies who should assist to a great extent in 
the implementation process. 


6. Citizens’ advisory commissions or committees on 
public education, statewide and locally, who are attempt- 
ing to speak for Mr. and Mrs. Citizen on education pro- 
grams. It appears that these citizens’ committees, with- 
out sufficient knowledge and understanding of the values 
of health education in the school curriculum, are advo- 
cates of reducing state requirements, thus curtailing the 
amount of health education in the public school curric- 
ulum. When these groups are properly informed of the 
White House Conference recommendations, they may 
completely change their present position on this basic 
need of children and youth. 


7. College and university officials and curriculum 
committees interested in general education of college 
students and teacher education of future teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. These leaders should be in- 
formed and involved by college and university health 
educators. 


8. State departments of education, county school 
offices, and local school districts through curriculum 
planning and inservice programs for the advancement 
of health education in their programs. The health edu- 
cation consultants and coordinators should take active 
leadership roles in the implementation of the recom- 
mendations with these officials. 


9. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
as well as the state and local units. It is only natural 
that such recommendations become a part of the health 
program of the PTA to be implemented by the many 
health chairmen along with the assistance of school 
health education personnel. Because of the interest and 
the concern for health, the PTA should become one of the 
strongest groups to assist in the implementation of edu- 
eation for healthful living. 


10. Religious sponsored school groups. It is important 
that parochial schools, too, utilize these recommenda- 
tions to further justify and improve the present school 
health education programs. 


The 1960 White House Conference recommendations 
should prove an effective force for the setting of goals 
and the improvement of elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege health education programs during the next ten 
years. Surely, all professional persons concerned with 
quality health education programs need to give careful 
attention and consideration to these recommendations 
as well as to the type of complete and functional health 
education they signify. Even more important is the full 
participation of individuals and groups in an all-out 
effort to systematically implement these recommendations 
into action so that the lives of boys and girls will be 
effectively influenced for better health for themselves, 
their families, and their communities. 
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rengthen the Mental Health 
Impact of Our Schools 


WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER, M.D. 


National Institute of Mental Health 


NTANGIBLY and tangibly the program of every 
| school shapes the personalities of its students. The 

total impact of the learning experiences on the chil- 
dren is so comprehensive that it significantly affects 
their mental healthiness. 

The various mental health related activities going on 
in schools are rarely identified as a ‘‘mental health 
program.’’ Most of these activities are so completely a 
part of the school program that they are considered as 
‘‘vood education.’’ In fact, mental health understand- 
ings and practices are now so thoroughly integrated 
into some education programs that better mental health 
for the students is an invisible dividend of a good school 
program. 

In order to see how the mental health impact of a 
school can be strengthened, let us first identify the 
mental health related activities that go on in a well- 
developed school system. 


Administration. Any school administrator will quick- 
ly tell you that his day is filled with all kinds of human 
relations problems that require a sound understanding 
of human behavior. The quality of the leadership given 
in a school building or a school system markedly affects 
the staff and pupil morale, as well as the quality of in- 
terpersonal relationships in that group. Democratic ad- 
ministrative processes, that involve much of the staff in 
decision making and planning, lead to greater creativity 
and acceptance of responsibility by the staff. Increasing 
numbers of school administrators are finding it im- 
portant to study and strengthen their understanding of 
human behavior and to extend their skills in the areas 
of interpersonal relationships and group processes. 


Guidance. An area of school practice that can pro- 
foundly affect the emotional satisfactions that children 
receive from their school experience is the field of guid- 
ance. Originally, guidance involved only choosing the 
right courses and planning for the right vocation, This 
function was rapidly expanded to help those students 
whose learning capacities were being blocked by poor 
emotional and social adjustment. Guidance workers now 
supplement their educational foundations with increased 
preparation in the fields of mental hygiene, personality 
dynamics, ard psychological testing. The guidance move- 
ment is becoming a more psychologically based function, 
as guidance personnel help more and more children ad- 
just maximally to school life and their learning op- 
portunities, a basic element in the maintenance of men- 
tal health. 


Special Services. There has been a rapid develop- 
ment, also, in the special services personnel in school 
systems. From 7 to 14 percent of school children each 
year develop some kind of a learning, behavior, or emo- 
tional problem that is too difficult for the teacher to 
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manage in the classroom without help. Psychologists 
have been added to the staff to measure children’s men- 
tal capacities and achievements, to consult with teachers, 
to conduct studies, and to help students toward better 
school adjustment. Visiting teachers and school social 
workers have been added to work with the family prob- 
lems and social difficulties that prevent school attend- 
ance or lead to dropout. Remedial specialists in speech, 
reading, and other fields now swell the ranks of the 
specialists called upon by the schools to help unlock 
more of the learning potential of all children. 


School Health Services. The school health personnel 
encounter and deal with many emotional problems. 
School physicians and school nurses constantly find 
social stresses and emotional tensions behind some of 
the headaches, stomachaches, and fatigue reactions of 
pupils. Many children turn to the school’s medical per- 
sonnel for counseling advice on adjustment problems 
and for help on their worries and concerns about their 
own growth and development. The school health person- 
nel may find that more than half of their work is mental 
health related. 


Special Education. The rapid expansion of programs 
for exceptional children has opened up another large 
field of mental health related education practice. More 
and more school systems are providing education op- 
portunities for the mentally retarded, socially mal- 
adjusted, and emotionally handicapped children. The 
care, management, and education of these kinds of chil- 
dren in the classroom require a combination of com- 
petencies and understandings from both the mental 
health and education fields. 


Classroom Mental Health. In the last 50 years there 
has been a veritable revolution in the way children are 
taught. The process in today’s classroom is calculated 
to utilize the motivations and capacities of the indivi- 
dual child in such a way that he emerges not only with 
better learning but with stronger personality assets. Al- 
though there are units on mental health content or hn- 
man relations in many courses, the major mental health 
impact of the classroom accrues from the processes of 
instruction used. Good instructional methods not only 
help a child understand and develop himself but also 
build his capacity to be an effective personality. ‘ 

Teacher Preparation. Because modern educational 
practice requires that the teacher understand the learner 
and his personality, more and more teachers are receiv- 
ing additional education in the behavioral sciences. They 
seek more information on the forces at work in per- 


Dr. Hollister is the consultant for mental health in 
education of the Community Services Branch of NIMH, 
National Institutes of Health, Washington, D. C. 
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sonality, the effect of the classroom’s emotional climate 
on learning, and ways that the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship can be utilized to accelerate learning. 

This is only a brief sketch of some of the principal 
areas of education practice within which the knowledges 
and skills that are the core understandings of the mental 
health field are now finding application. It is important 
to remember that these mental health related procedures 
and understandings are rarely identified as mental 
health programs, because they have become so _ well 
identified as standard component parts of a good edu- 
cational program. 


How Can the Mental Health Impact of Our Schools 
Be increased? 


Fortunately, a large number of educators and _ be- 
havioral scientists are hard at work answering this ques- 
tion. In general, the methods they are using fall into the 
following trends: 


1. Increased use of behavioral science consultation in 
schools. 

Some schools now routinely, or as needed, call upon 
the services of social scientists, psychologically trained 
experts, or psychiatrists to assist in planning or problem 
solving in certain aspects of their programs. Some state 
and local education systems are beginning to cooperate 
with and utilize the technical competencies of the vari- 
ous available state college and community mental health 
staffs. 


2. Increased employment of behavioral science trained 
personnel by education. 

Since World War II the schools of this nation have 
become one of the major employers of psychologists and 
social workers. These professional people are being used 
not only to serve individual children but increasingly 
for their value as consultants to other school staff and 
for their capacities to conduct studies on specific prob- 
lems. 


3. Inereased emphasis on behavioral science training 
for school personnel. 

The Schools of Education at the Universities of Texas 
and Wisconsin, at San Francisco State College and 
other teacher education centers are exploring better 
methods of integrating mental health understandings 
into the preservice preparation of teachers. The Uni- 
versity of Maryland, the National Training Laboratory 
of the National Education Association, and other groups 
are developing laboratories and field training to 
strengthen the socio-psychological understandings of 
school administrators. Mental health workshops, courses, 
and seminars, on campus or within inservice training 
programs, appear to be on the increase. 


4. Increased interagency cooperation in developing 
school mental health activities. 

Reports received at the National Institute of Mental 
Health from the various state community mental health 
programs show that new cooperation is developing be- 
tween education and mental health agencies. State de- 
partments of mental health and state departments of 
education are collaborating on school mental health and 
alcohol education planning conferences, as well as vari- 
ous surveys, joint projects, and exchanges of consul- 
taunts. In certain local communities, the school’s pupil 
personnel staffs are collaborating with local mental 
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health clinic personnel in the care of the school age 
children they are serving in common. 

5. Increased use of behavioral science understandings 
m curriculum development. 

As additional understandings emerge from socio- 
psychological research, alert curriculum development ex- 
perts are applying these new findings in education set- 
tings. Through operations research, cooperative action 
research, and experimental programs, new understand- 
ings about learning processes, individual differences, 
personality dynamies, and social psychology are being 
tested and evaluated. Recent discoveries regarding group 
processes, examination anxiety, creativity, giftedness, 
perception, and motivation are thereby finding their ap- 
plication in the classroom process. No account of the vari- 
ous Ways being used to strengthen the mental health im- 
pact of our schools would be complete without reference 
to the considerable volume of research being conducted 
and the additional research needed to achieve this goal. 
Federal agencies, universities, and local school systems 
are involved in numerous studies to differentiate the im- 
portant factors in school life that better or detract 
from pupil mental health. For instance, the Banks 
Street College of Education in New York City is ex- 
tensively studying the psycho-social impact of the class- 
room experience on pupils. Other research is being done 
on better ways to assess the mental capacities, the mo- 
tivational strengths, and the personality assets of in- 
dividual children so that curriculum development per- 
sonnel and teachers can design school programs that 
more effectively nurture and develop the unique po- 
tential of each child. Still other research is focusing on 
the differential impact on various kinds of pupil per- 
sonalities of various educational experiences and various 
kinds of teacher personalities. Much more research is 
needed to explore the emotional and learning impact 
of various patterns of class grouping, methods of grad- 
ing, competition, as well as to evaluate the influence of 
new mechanical methods of teaching, and the role of 
conflicting social class value systems in causing school 
failure and dropout. 

In summary, certain school systems are extending 
both the mental health impact and the educational ef- 
fectiveness of their programs through use of consultants 
and new staff members from the mental health disci- 
plines and through increased collaboration with the pro- 
fessional staffs of mental health agencies in developing 
training, research, and curricular improvements. 

The mental health contribution of school health serv- 
ices can be strengthened, with your assistance. Some 
suggestions are outlined here. 


More Attention to Mental Aspects of Health 


In theory, most of the school mental health activities 
described above can be fitted into the classical four 
school health categories of (a) health services, (b) 
health education, healthful school environment, and 
(d) healthful school living. In actual practice, most 
school systems have tended to place responsibility for 
their mental health related activities in the hands of 
other units in the school organization. 

For instance, special educators have been given charge 
of the education of the emotionally handicapped, the 
mentally retarded, and the socially maladjusted. Cur- 
riculum developers and instructional supervisors have 
accepted major responsibility for integrating child 
growth and behavior understandings into the content 
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and processes of classroom teaching. Special services per- 
sonnel have been given the major share in studying 
and helping children with behavior, learning, and vari- 
ous emotional problems. In many school systems, the 
school health staff’s contribution to the field of mental 
health has been confined to occasional counseling or 
referral of children with physical complaints. 


Eliminate the Physical-Mental Dichotomy 


In too many school systems an unfortunate dichotomy 
has developed between mental health and _ physical 
health. Frequently the school health staff has received 
little orientation to mental health. The traditional men- 
tal health personnel, such as psychiatrists, psychologists, 
mental health trained nurses, and psychiatric social 
workers, have rarely been added to the staffs of the 
school health units. In general, school mental health 
related activities have developed faster in the guidance, 
instructional, administrative, special services, and spe 
cial education aspects of school programs than in the 
school health program. 

This imbalance of development deserves study and 
remediation. Often the pupil personnel staff, the admin- 
istration, and the school health staffs are involved in 
dealing with the same children. A child undergoing 
severe social and emotional stress at home may be re- 
ferred to various school personnel depending on the 
particular symptom he may display on any given day. 
If his inner turmoil leads him to fighting he sees the 
principal. If his anxiety leads him to run away, he 
ends up in the hands of the police, truant officer, visit- 
ing teacher, or school social worker. If his emotional 
upset blocks his learning, he may be sent to the guidance 
counselor, psychologist, or a remedial or special teacher. 
If his anxiety gives him headaches, he may be seen 
by the school nurse. Thus, referrals too frequently are 
based on the surface symptom when a coordinated ap- 
proach is needed to deal with the social and emotional 
roots of the problem. Through closer collaboration of 


and through school building case conferences which also 
include teachers, a cooperative approach could be ef- 
feeted for the rehabilitation of these children. 

Greater school health staff involvement with mental 
health is also indicated so that mental health under- 
standings can be integrated into a total health educa- 
tion program. In addition, school mental health prac- 
tices are evolving to the point that soon many schools 
will be routinely screening their children for emotional 
problems just as most schools today routinely screen 
their pupils for visual, hearing, and dental defects. 


Don’t Neglect the Mental Health of the Faculty 


Last, but not least, the school health staff should be 
assisted to assume responsibility for the mental health 
of the school staff just as they now serve the physical 
health needs of that staff. Several school systems have 
already demonstrated how school health staffs can assist 
school personnel with their job-related emotional and 
relationship problems. 

In brief, the mental health role of school health pro- 
grams deserves expansion and strengthening through 
training, collaboration, planning, and staff additions. 

Mental health and education are already so closely 
interrelated that good educational practices include 
many behavioral understandings and processes that 
foster both mental health and good learning. It is 
possible to identify many aspects of the guidance, ad- 
ministrative, instructional, and special school programs 
that are mental health related. Through increased use 
of behavioral science trained staff and consultants and 
through inereased mental health oriented training, re- 
search, and interagency collaboration, the mental health 
impact of a school system can be augmented. Special 
attention is needed in increasing the mental health con- 
tribution of school health units. It is obvious that con- 
tinued pooling of the competencies of mental health 
professionals and educators will be needed to achieve 
the related goals of better mental health and effective 


pupil personnel staff, principals, and school health staff 


learning for more school children. . 


A School System Studies the Effectiveness of Routine Audiometry 


The Health Service Department of 
the Denver, Colorado, Publie Schools has 
made test analysis a regular part of its 
funections—-and recommends changes in 
the operation of health services as a 
result of this practical, down-to-earth 
research, A ease in point is the Depart- 
ment’s thorough analysis of the data ob- 
tained from its routine hearing screen- 
ing program. 

Since 1947 the individual pure tone 
screening method has been used, usually 
in grades 1, 3, 7, and 10. During 1954 
and 1955, high school seniors who had 
attended the Denver schools since the 
first grade were sereened and their cu- 
mulative health reeords studied, to de- 
termine what percentage of defective 
hearing was found at each grade level. 
The 1955 survey showed that 83 percent 
of those showing any significant devia- 
tion from normal had first been detected 
in the elementary grades. The analysis 
of routine screening in the senior high 
schools was continued to determine how 
many new cases of hearing defects were 
detected. Of the 14,815 tenth graders 
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tested during the three-year period, only 
31, or 0.21 percent, were cases of defee- 
tive hearing not previously identified. It 
was also determined that to accomplish 
routine screening in the tenth grade re 
quired 44 days (five hours per day). 

Questionnaires sent to parents revealed 
that 63 percent of students with defee- 
tive hearing had been detected by age 5 
and 84 percent by age 9. The Depart- 
ment also analyzed the records of stu- 
dents as they progressed through the 
grades; of the total number of cases with 
defective hearing 89 percent had been 
detected before or during the third grade 
screening tests. 

These studies, although lacking in 
statistical refinement, showed definite 
evidence that hearing difficulties usually 
oceur before or during the first half of 
the elementary school years and rarely 
originate during senior high school years. 
As a result, the Department recommend- 
ed that routine tests be discontinued in 
the high schools and only those students 
new to the Denver Public School system 
be included in the program at that level. 


The time used in testing the tenth grades 
could be more profitably utilized at the 
elementary grade levels. Since the earlier 
treatment can be initiated, the more pos- 
sibility there is of preventing a perma- 
nent loss of hearing in many of the 
cases, it seems most logical to expand 
the testing program downward and the 
kindergarten should be included in the 
routine screening program. 

Denver recognizes that it is not entire- 
ly useless to test at any grade level. Oth- 
er school systems, with different types of 
testing equipment, more personnel, 
smaller student bodies, different adminis- 
trative procedures, ete., may find it en- 
tirely feasible to test the upper grades 
or even all grades each year. Better 
screening procedures and the optimum 
frequency for administering hearing tests 
to large groups of indivduals, in situa- 
tions other than the publie schools, will 
emerge as research in the field pro- 
gresses.—LELAND M. Cor.iss, M.D., di- 
rector, Health Service Department, and 
Joun E. Watson, audiologist, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
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How to Integrate 


Health Instruction 
CYRUS MAYSHARK 


Oregon State College 


T AN ELEMENTARY grade classroom Open 

House, I heard the teacher discuss the curriculum 
which she was following. She offered the opinion that 
the teaching of health to her children was both uninter- 
esting and unnecessary, and, therefore, she devoted little 
time to the subject. To have this presented as blandly 
as she did flabbergasted most parents in the room and 
certainly left me thunderstruck. 

This teacher, like so many others, had failed to see 
that health offers tremendous teaching potential that 
is both interesting and vital to the lives of every ele- 
mentary school child. Teacher training programs, health 
textbooks, courses of study, and articles in professional 
journals have long advoeated the integration of health 
learnings into other aspects of the classroom program. 
Nevertheless, how to integrate is not well understood by 
all elementary school teachers. To contrast with the story 
above, here is the story of a teacher who knows how to 
integrate health instruction. 

In the small community of Cripple Creek, Colorado, 
population 2600, Mrs. Ann White has taught a fourth 
grade class for several years. During this time she has 
developed a most interesting and effective integrated 
program in health education. 

During the first two weeks of the school year, all the 
children decide upon the country that each would like 
to study. Each child is directed so that there is no 
duplication within the classroom. Each student then 
makes a doll in the dress that is characteristic of the 
country which he has selected. This phase of the project 
involves several varied activities which include eneyeclo- 
pedia research to discover the appropriate dress, selec- 
tion of the materials and style of dress, tracing and 
cutting of the dolls (arms and legs are separate patterns 
and so movable on the finished product), and final as- 
sembly. The face is drawn in by the school art teacher, 


Mr. Mayshark is associate professor of hygiene and 
health education. This article is from his speech to be 
delivered at the Oregon Education Association spring 
convention, March 17. 
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but this is the only concession to a more skillful hand, 
being done to provide the realistic facial expression. 

During this research and construction phase, the 
teacher plans the social studies program for the year, 
basing it on the dolls being developed by the youngsters. 
Each student is responsible for oral reports on the 
country selected. These are supplemented by teacher- 
construeted units into which Mrs. White injects the im- 
portant and relevant learnings, not the least of which 
is health. 


Sample Unit Incorporates Health Concepts 


An actual, but abbreviated, unit which would go with 
the Navajo Indian doll is as follows: 


Unit Title: Little Navajo Joe ; 
A. General Objective: To develop an interest in Indians and 
find out all we ean about their way of life. 


B. Specific Health Objectives: 

1. To appreciate the living conditions of “Little Joe.” 

2. To appreciate the traditions, ceremonies, diet, and social 
customs of “Little Joe’s” family. 

3. To learn about the country of the Navajos. 

4. To learn about a hogan and about life in a hogan. 

To learn how “Little Joe” takes care of his teeth. 


~ 


C. Content: 

1. In what type of country do the Navajos live? 

2. What kind of weather do they have? How would this affect 
the health of the Indians? 

3. What is a hogan and how is it made? 

4. Would the people in this kind of house get enough fresh air 
and sunshine? 

5. Why do we need fresh air and sunshine to be healthy? 

6. Is the smoke in the house good for the Indians? 

7. What does “Little Joe” eat? 

8. What is meant by a balanced diet? 

9. Do the Indians get enough of the different kinds of food 
for a balanced diet? 

10. Where do they get their water? Is this as sanitary and 
safe as our water systems? 

11. Do they go to the dentists as we do? 

12. Do they have the right food to develop good teeth and 
strong bodies? 


D. Activities (only three are shown here) 

1. Make a hogan of wood in the classroom and diseuss the dif- 
ference between this and the homes in which the children of the 
classroom live. 

2. Get pictures of Indian food. Study their diet and make 
comparisons here also. 

3. A short play composed by the children, working in groups, 
showing what they have learned concerning the health of the 
Indian children. That is: 

a. What foods they should eat, in addition to what they have, 
to be well and happy. 

b. How their houses could be improved. 

ce. How to care for their teeth and what to eat to develop 
better teeth. 

d. How important it is to have plenty of sunshine and fresh 
air. 

For the children of Colorado this unit on ‘‘Little 
Navajo Joe’’ is extremely interesting because they live 
very close to and actually associate with the Indian 
youngsters of this part of the country. At the same time, 
the Indians still practice their own traditional way of 
life, which would make this unit interesting to children 
in any part of the country. 

A second unit which is of direct interest to children 
of the Western United States is the one regarding 
Juanita, who lives in Mexico. 
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A few of the health learnings for this unit follow 
in the next paragraph. 


The children of the fourth grade class learn that Juanita’s 
father is a farmer, that she lives on eight acres, that the main 
produce of the farm is corn, and that the tools are primitive, 
the farming needs are not the best, and their productivity is 
low. The children also learn that Juanita’s home is one room 
similar to “Little Joe’s” hogan, and that it has a hard-packed 
dirt floor with only one small window, and a doorway covered 
by a heavy blanket to keep out the cold of winter. Jaunita’s 
diet is chiefly corn which has been soaked in lye water and 
crushed into a pasty cornmeal on a large stone, and that while 
she has adequate protein, her vitamin complement is apt to 
be rather low. Mrs. White’s children also learn that many 
people in Mexico die of dysentery and pneumonia, that there 
are few doctors, and that health education is gradually becom- 
ing an accepted part of the school program, although as late 
as 1957 only half the children of school age were attending. 

This unit on Juanita moves very naturally into a dis- 
cussion of Juanita’s cousin, Carmen, who calls Texas 
her home but actually is a member of a migrant labor 
family that travels each year from the south to the north, 
staying in successive communities for only three or four 
weeks at the most. The health problems which plague 
Carmen’s family are tremendous and the communities 
into which she moves are for the most part quite un- 
sanitary, and so the children in Mrs. White’s class dis- 
cuss what Colorado. California, Oregon, and other states 
are doing to make Carmen’s life a little happier and a 
little healthier. Some of the migrant camps, they dis- 
cover, attempt an educational program for the children 
which includes emphasis on health practices. 


Study of Alaskan Health Adds Interest 


The coverage of health problems related to a little 
Eskimo girl are equally interesting. This unit on our 
newest state includes the following points as well as 
others. The children discuss each of these, because this 
helps them to understand better their own environment. 

Eskimos have relative good health and a low rate of natural 
death. 

Tuberculosis is a major Eskimo health problem for those 
living near white settlements. 

Eskimos who live in isolated villages usually have excellent 
teeth and gums in spite of the lack of toothbrushes. 

Meat is the staple food supplemented by wild greens, leaves 
and berries. 

Drowning, freezing, and fire are the leading causes of death. 
Northern dogs, also, are dangerous, especially when the food 
supply is low. Eskimo children have to learn to be careful 
at all times around them. 

Eskimo clothing is one of the best adaptations of clothing 
to climate. 

While each country is being studied, a small committee 
is responsible for a mural depicting a typical scene. 
Students are free to paint what they wish so long as 
it is representative of the country. During the year each 
child will contribute to three or four murals. 

Yes, imagination plus an understanding of the needs 
and interests of children have developed a program that 
is of great value to all participants. More important, 
health, for Mrs. White’s children, is meaningful, because 
she has adroitly integrated it with other equally inter- 
esting material. Integration has meaning for Mrs. White. 
There should be more like her. * 
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How To Teach 
Children To Do Things 
the Safe Way 


JOHN E. McGILL 


University of Illinois 


teachers as they think about safety education is to 
help children, as they grow, to learn how to live safely 
in all the things they do. This is without doubt a difficult 
task to accomplish. Why? To begin with, today’s world 
just isn’t a safe and secure place to be in. It could be 
safer and offer more security but only people can make 
this come true. Secondly, the very nature of growing 
children invites danger. Who are the really curious? 
Who are the more adventurous? Who are flexing their 
muscles and trying out their new and different bodies? 
Whose wholeheartedness throws them head-over-heels 
into much trouble? Surely, our children and young peo- 
ple—and who would want them any other way? 

Who can really say to a nine-year-old that it isn’t 
safe to climb a tree? His daddy used to climb them— 
so did Tom Sawyer. And didn’t Jim Hawkins monkey 
up the mast of the good ship Hispanola? Safety educa- 
tion is not just a lot of do’s and don’ts—it is teaching 
this nine-year-old the safest way to climb a tree. 

Remember just the other day when the soft ball went 
out into the street and rolled across into the far gutter, 
and someone yelled, ‘‘Don’t run out into the street.’’ 
No! Don’t run out into the street—let the ball go— 
let it roll into the storm sewer—stop playing your fa- 
vorite game—it isn’t safe to go running into the street. 
Of course it isn’t safe, but there is a safe way to get 
that ball, to do almost everything. Learning to do things 
the safe way is safety education. 

Safety education begins with a teacher knowing about 
his or her students, their interests and activities, their 
plans—the things they intend to do today, tomerrow, 
next week. He has to know these things about his chil- 
dren so he can help them apply the rules of safe doing 
to what they are about to do. An up-and-doing pupil 
can’t be perfectly safe, but he’s sure to be up-and-doing 
—and more than that he'll be interested in learning 
ways to keep his activities safe and more enjoyable. 

Teachers will want to know even more. They will 
have to live these activities a little bit for real or make 
believe so that they can see the hazards and dangers 
involved in the daily activities and routine of children 


THE MAJOR concern in the minds of 


Mr. McGill is professor of education and chairman of 
the Division of Elementary Education in the College of 
Education. 
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and youth. Then they can really help them apply the 
lesson of safedoing to their living actions. 

Add to this the teacher’s understanding of his stu- 
dents’ capacities to take on the things they plan to do, 
and he will be able to foretell their needs to carry on 
safely. Surely there is the notion that generally children 
and youth don’t undertake things they can’t handle. 


Diagnosing Dangers Is First Step to Safety 

But remember, too, they are daring, courageous, de- 
sirous of doing the difficult, of meeting the challenge, 
of being the first to do. So they'll try—and try again— 
with or without the equipment, physical or otherwise, 
which they need. So safety education is more than doing 
safely; it’s diagnosing danger and hazards, applying 
rules and problem-solving intelligence to the living acts 
in which youth must engage. 

Safety information and rules don’t mean too much 
to children when learned in isolation. They are vital 
when learned as the stuff with which children think as 
they plan and do; try and miss, and try again—and 
engage in actions, and routines, old and new. Teaching 
approaches which relate the facets and rules of safety 
lessons to ever-changing activities of the growing child 
will bring a meaningful message to learners. 

As children grow and develop in an ever-broadening 
social scene, their range of activities will require the 
application of an increasing variety of safety learnings. 
In such a way safety education takes on a developmental 
character tuned to the developing interests, activities, 
capacities, and skills of growing children. 


Relating Safety Rules to Known Problems 

As children grow, their community gets bigger, fuller 
of people and ideas, aspirations and realizations. They 
see their community out of older eyes, have broader per- 
ceptions, and develop sensitivities to community condi- 
tions and problems. Teaching which relates safety regu- 
lations, procedures, and safety sense to community prob- 
lems which young people recognize and understand ean 
contribute greatly to safe behavior on the part of youth 
and the promotion of safety in the community. 

It doesn’t make much sense to say that safety educa- 
tion is best taught incidentally or by a direct method. 
Teaching anything just isn’t that simple. When Miss 
Foley, a first grade teacher, organized a unit on ‘‘Fun 
at Home and at School,’’? she made definite plans for 
safety lessons related to the playtime and recreation 
activities of her children. Mr. Marks had a whole series 
of lessons on bicycle safety when he noticed that more 
and more children were riding bicycles to school. A 
second grade teacher gave special emphasis to lessons on 
being a good pedestrian when her class studied about 
the policeman as a community helper. Mr. Williams built 
several valuable lessons around the fire drill program in 
the school. A playground accident sparked some ele- 
mentary first aid lessons in a sixth grade class. A con- 
tinuous program of safety related to daily work in a 
seventh grade industrial arts class had real meaning for 
students. 

More and more teachers are organizing their safety 
education programs on a functional basis. This means 


correlating important safety learnings with other sub- 
jects, relating safety lessons to the events, conditions, 
and activities which enter into the students’ daily living, 
at home and in school, and applying rules of safe living. 

Today’s teachers have developed skill and techniques 
for doing just this—tying in the lessons of safety with 
social studies, science, language arts, and arithmetic. 
Miss Jones, a first grade teacher, found many oppor- 
tunities to teach about safe behavior with animals in 
her unit on pets. Another class, engaged in a study of 
their community during the social studies period, pre- 
pared a map which identified the hazard areas around 
their homes, schools, and the community in general. In 
his science units on weather, Mr. Hoak helped children 
reexamine safety rules for sledding, snowballing, and 
winter play. Reports and dramatizations of accidents 
were the core of expression activities in a sixth grade 
language arts unit. In an arithmetie class, children 
learned much about both safety and arithmetic as they 
learned how to use charts, graphs, and tables reporting 
accident data. 


Reiterate Home Safety in the Classroom 

Relating classroom lessons in safety to safe living at 
home is itself a most effective teaching technique. Teach- 
ing activities which help children to identify the hazards 
to safe living in the home and to examine their activities 
for the potentially injurious consequences which may be 
present are basic to safety education. The safety rules 
which parents stress with their children in connection 
with medicine cabinets, stairways, lawnmowers, fires, 
daddy’s tools, broken glass, and the local traffic can be 
further emphasized through classroom study. 

Teaching will need to be flexible yet well-planned in 
order for teachers to select those most timely safety 
learnings which have a meaningful application in the 
lives of pupils. There will be some repetition—there is 
bound to be, but in a meaningful situation such repeti- 
tion is not bad; it’s necessary to the safety of children 
and youth. Teaching which builds on the daily experi- 
ences of children in situations requiring safe behavior 
demands more than just an evaluation of the experiences 
and activities in which pupils are most likely to engage. 
Teachers, of course, will need to know and have at their 
fingertips safety information in the form of resource 
units or subject matter outlines, if they are to impart 
the knowledge and develop the skills and attitudes essen- 
tial to safe behavior in youngsters. 

Just growing up will not provide children with the 
needed lessons for safe and happy living—nor will oft- 
spoken rules, regulations, and admonitions. Effective 
teaching—teaching which helps young people apply the 
ways of safe living to their everyday actions—will make 
for happier, healthier, and safer experiences in the lives 
of maturing citizens. * 
To help you in your task of incorporating safety learnings in 
your daily classwork, make use of selected articles from past 
issues of the JOURNAL. A handy packet of 25 significant 
articles is available from Association headquarters. Order your 
copy of Safety and Driver Education, $2.00 each (enclose re- 
mittance), from AAHPER-NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Popular Literature 
A Rich Resource for Health Education 


MARY K. BEYRER 


Ohio State University 


R EADING ABOUT HEALTH as an out-of-class or 
extra-credit project has great potential both for 
instruction and carry-over value. Popular literature 
can serve as an excellent source of medical informa- 
tion and health appreciations. Especially, it may intro- 
duce the student to health literature for future profes- 
sional and leisure-time reading. 

Out-of-class projects and assignments in health educa- 
tion, however, can only be justified to the degree that 
they contribute educationally to health rather than ter- 
minate in busywork. Recognizing the values and the 
pitfalls, we have compiled a list of books which center 
around the theme of popular medicine and _ related 
health topies and problems. 

The list is not complete but rather the beginning of a 
valuable teaching resource. (The author will welcome 
suggestions for additions to the bibliography which 
readers may feel are appropriate.) The publications in 
the areas of preparation for marriage and parenthood, 
psychology, and mental hygiene are selective rather than 
inclusive. This bibliography focuses primarily on such 
publications as biographies of medical personnel and 
health personalities, medical fiction which is authen- 
ticated in scope and source, and reviews of progress in 
medicine and allied fields. The increasing availability 


*Atkinson, Donald Taylor, Magic, Myth 
and Medicine. New York: Premier 
Books, Faweett Publieations, 1956. 
319 p. 

Jaker, Rachel. The First Woman Doc- 
tor. New York: Julian Messner, 1944. 


*Brockington, 
Health. 
1958. 405 p. 

Jurgess, Perry. 


Colin 
Baltimore: Penguin Books, 


Born of Those Years. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1951. 307 p. 
(Hansen’s disease). 


of current acceptable paperbound editions pertinent to 
the field of health is reflected in the notations in the 
bibliography. The principal topic of a publication ap- 
pears in parentheses following the entry when the title 
does not so indicate it. 

Selected reading from this bibliography adds interest 
to health education classes and can also enrich the con- 
tent of other courses, such as English, history, or social 
science. For example, titles may be selected that focus 
on a medical or health topic which is closely related 
to a particular literary personality, a significant event 
in history, or specific problems in the area of social 
studies. Instruction in the fields of biological science, 
physical education, guidance, and general science might 
also be expanded through the use of this bibliography. 

To ensure that such a reading project does become a 
learning experience, an evaluation of some type is essen- 
tial. Questions can be suggested as guides to stimulate 
a critical appraisal of the reading. Such an appraisal 
can be incorporated into a review and presented either 
orally or in written form. Students can be encouraged to 
expand it in accordance with their own interests. 


Dr. Beyrer is assistant professor of health education 
in the Department of Physical Education. 


Fraser. World Cronin, Archibald Joseph. Adventures 
in Two Worlds. New York: MceGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1952. 331 p. (auto- 
biography of physician) 

*Curie, Eve. Madame Curie. New York: 
Literary Guild of America, 1938. 


246 p. 

Banks, Murray, How To Live With 
Yourself. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1951. 241 p. 

Baron, Abraham Louis, Man Against 
Germs. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1957. 320 p. 
saruch, Dorothy. One Little Boy. New 
York: Julian Press, 1952. 242 p. (psy- 
chotherapy and its place in family 
living) 

Beers, Clifford. A Mind That Found 
Itself. Revised edition. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1953. 380 p. 

Blochman, Lawrence G. Dr. Squibb: 
The Life and Times of a Rugged 
Idealist. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1958. 371 p. 

Bloomgarden, Hank. Before We Sleep. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 
246 p. (medical research) 

Bluemel, Elinor. Florence Sabin: Colo- 
rado Woman of the Century. Boul- 
der: University of Colorado Press, 
1959. 238 p. 


*A paperbound book or available in 
a paperbound edition. 
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Burgess, Perry. Who Walk Alone. New 
York: Henry Holt, 1941. 308 p. 
(Hansen’s disease) 

Burnham, William H. The Wholesome 
Personality. New York: D. Appleton, 
1932. 713 p. 

"Calder, Richie. Medicine and Man. 
New York: New American Library 
of World Literature, 1958. 247 p. 

Carlson, Earl R. Born That Way. New 
York: John Day, 1941. 174 p. (spas- 
tic paralysis) 

Carter, Richard. The Doctor Business. 
New York: Doubleday, 1959. 283 p. 
(medical economics) 

*Clapesattle, Helen B. The Doctors 
Mayo. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954. 426 p. 

Clark, Marguerite. Medicine Today: A 
Report on a Decade of Progress. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1960. 
360 p. 

Cleary, Jon. Back of Sunset. New 
York: William Morrow, 1959. 274 p. 
(Royal doctor flying service) 

Cook, James. Remedies and Rackets. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1958. 


252 p. (patent medicines) 


393 p. 

Dahl, Robert. Breakdown. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. 288 p. (mental 
illness) 

Dale, Philip Marshall, Medical Biog- 
raphies. Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1952. 259 p. 

DeKruif, Paul. A Man Against Insanity. 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1957. 
246 p. 

Dolan, Edward F. Pasteur and the In- 
visible Giants. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Co., 1958. 214 p. 

Dubos, René J. Louis Pasteur. Boston: 
Little Brown, 1950. 418 p. 

Dubos, René. Mirage of Health. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
236 p. (medical history). 

Dubos, René, and Dubos, Jean. The 
White Plague. Boston: Little Brown, 
1951. 277 p. 

Dunbar, Helen F. Mind and Body: 
Psychosomatic Medicine. New York: 
Random House, 1955, 298 p. 

Elwell, F. R., and Richardson, J. M. 
Science and the Doctor. New York: 
Criterion Books, 1959. 160 p. 
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Engel, Leonard. Cure-Alls Unlimited. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1959. 
252 p. (patent medicines) 

Engel, Leonard. The Operation. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. 
269 p. (progress in heart surgery) 

Fabricant, Noah D., editor. Doctors 
and Patients. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1959. 204 p. 

Fabricant, Noah D. 13 Famous Patients. 
Philadelphia: Chilton Books, 1960. 
224 p. (how illness affected famous 
personalities ) 

Franck, Frederick. Days with Albert 
Schweitzer. New York: Henry Holt, 
1959. 178 p. 

Freeman, Lucy. Fight Against Fears. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1952. 
332 p. (psychoanalysis) 

Gibbs, Willa. The Dedicated. New York: 
William Morrow, 1960. 224 p. (fight 
against smallpox) 

Gordon, Benjamin Lee. Romance of 
Medicine. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis, 
1944. 624 p. 

Greave, Peter. The Second Miracle. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1955. 258 p. 
(Hansen’s disease and mental health) 

Gronowiez, Autoni. Bela Schick and the 
World of Children. New York: 
Abelard-Schumann, 1954. 216 p. 

Gross, Naney E. Living with Stress. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1958. 207 p. 

Haggard, Howard Wileox. Mystery, 
Magic and Medicine. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Doran, 1933. 
192 p. 

*Haggard, Howard Wilcox. Devils, Drugs 
and Doctors. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1929. 405 p. 

Hagedorn, Hermann. Prophet in the 
Wilderness: The Story of Albert 
Schweitzer. Revised edition. New 
York: Maemillan, 1954. 240 p. 

*Heiser, Victor George. An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey. New York: W. W. 
Norton, Ine., 1936. 544 p. 

Heller, John H. Of Mice, Men and 
Molecules. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 1960. 176 p. (basie medi- 
eal research and its future) 

Hertzler, Arthur Emanuel. Horse and 
Buggy Doctor. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1938. 322 p. 

Holbrook, Stewart H. The Golden Age 
of Quackery. New York: Maemillan, 
1959. 302 p. (yesterday’s medicine 
men and their peddling methods) 

Hurd, Charles. The Compact History of 
the American Red Cross. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 
1959, 308 p. 

Jacobsen, Edmund. You Must Relaz. 
Fourth edition. New York: MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1957. 

Keitlen, Tomi. Farewell to Fear. New 
York: Bernard Geis Associates, Ran- 
dom House, 1960. 286 p. (overcoming 
the handicap of blindness) 

Keller, Helen. The Story of My Life. 
New York. Grosset and Dunlap, 1911. 
441 p. 

*Killilea, Marie. Karen. New York: 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1952. 314 p. (cerebral palsy) 
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Leff, S., and Leff, Vera. From Witch- 
craft to World Health. New York: 
Maemillan, 1957. 236 p. 

Magnuson, Paul B. Ring the Night Bell. 
Boston: Little Brown, 1960. 376 p. 
(surgeon’s autobiography) 

Mahoney, Tom. The Merchants of Life. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. 278 p. (pharmaceutical indus- 
try) 

Marks, Jan, M.D. Doctor Purgatory. 
New York: Citadel Press, 1959. 227 p. 
(doctor frees self from drug addic- 
tion) 

Martin, Betty. Miracle at Carville. New 
York: Doubleday, 1950. 320 p. (Han- 

_ sen’s disease) 

Martin, Betty. No One Must Evbr 
Know. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
231 p. (Hansen’s disease) 

Mathison, Richard. The Eternal Search. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1958. 381 p. (history of drugs and 
medicines ) 

Maurois, André. The Life of Sir 
Alexander Fleming, The Discoverer 
of Penicillin. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1959. 292 p. 

Menninger, Karl. The Human Mind. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Garden City 
Publishing Co., Ine., 1930. 447 p. 

Montgomery, Elizabeth Rider. Story Be- 
hind Great Medical Discove ries. New 
York: R. M. McBride, 1945. 247 p. 

Morgan, Murray. Doctors To The 
World. New York: Viking Press, 
1958. 271 p. (World Health Or- 
ganization) 

*Morris, Robert T. Fifty Years A Sur- 
geon. New York: New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, 1955. 
237 p. 

Murtagh, John M., and Harris, Sara. 
Who Live in Shadow. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 207 p. 
(nareotic addiction—its treatment and 
prevention ) 

Overstreet, Harry A. The Mature Mind. 
New York: W. W. Norton, 1949. 
295 p. 

Overstreet, Harry A. The Mind Goes 
Forth. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1956. 384 p. 

Phaler, Muriel B. The Love of a 
Physician: George A. Phaler, M. D., 
Pioneer Radiologist. Philadelphia: 
Dorrance, 1958. 274 p. 

Piersall, James Anthony, and Hirsh- 
berg, Albert. Fear Strikes Out. New 
York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1956. 
217 p. 

Rapport, Samuel, and Wright, Helen, 
editors. Great Adventures in Medi- 
cine. New York: Dial Press, 1952. 
874 p. 

Rathbone, Josephine. Teach Yourself to 
Relax. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1957. 216 p. 

Richardson, Robert G. The Surgeon’s 
Tale. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. 256 p. (story of modern 
surgery ) 

*Roueche, Berton. Eleven Blue Men. 
Boston: Little Brown, 1954. 215 p. 
(medical detection stories) 


*Roueche, Berton. The Incurable 
Wound. Boston: Little Brown, 1958. 
177 p. (medieal detection stories) 

Scheinfeld, Amran. The New You and 
Heredity. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pineott, 1950. 616 p. 

Schoonover, Lawrence L. The S pide r 
King. New York: Maemillan, 1945. 
403 p. (epilepsy) 

Schubert, Jack, and Lapp, Ralph E. 
Radiation: What It Is and How It 
Affects You. New York: Viking Press, 
1957. 314 p. 

Selve, Hans. The Stress of Life. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 
324 p. 

Simeons, A. T. W. Mask of a Lion. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 305 p. 
(Hansen’s disease) 

Slaughter, Frank G. Daybreak. New 
York: Doubleday, 1958, 320 p. (tran 
quilizing drugs for mental illness) 

Slaughter, Frank G. Epidemic. New 
York: Doubleday, 1960. 286 p. (the 
black death updated) 

Smith, Ralph Lee. The Health 
Hucksters. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1960. 248 p. 

Sterling, Dorothy, and Sterling, Philip. 
Polio Pioneers: The Story of the 
Fight Against Polio. New York: 
Doubleday, 1955, 128 p. 

Talbert, Billy, and Sharnik, John. 
Playing for Life. Boston: Little 
Brown, 1959. 310 p. (diabetes) 

Taylor, Norman, Flight from Reality. 
New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1949. 237 p. (narcotics) 

*Thompson, Morton. The Cry and th: 
Covenant. New York: New American 
Library of World Literature, 1949. 
432 p. (the doctrine of Semmelweis) 

Thorwald, Jurgen. The Triumph of Sur- 
gery. New York: Pantheon Books, 
1959. 454 p. (parade of surgical pro 
gress) 

Treat, Roger. The Endless Road. New 
York: A. S. Barnes, 1960. 301 p. 
(aleoholism ) 

Trevor, Elleston. The Pillars of Mid- 
night. New York: William Morrow, 
1959. 256 p. (tracing smallpox epi 
demic) 

Turner, E. Ss. Call the Doctor. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1959, 
320 p. (story of medicine from 1300 
to date) 

Van Liére, Edward J.. M. D. A Doctor 
Enjoys Sherlock Holmes. New York: 
Vantage Press. 1960. 141 p. (A. 
Conan Doyle stories from a medical 
viewpoint ) 

Weston, Paul B. Narcotics, U.S.A. New 
York: Greenberg (Chilton Co., Phil 
adelphia), 1952. 319 p. 

Williams, Greer. Virus Hunters. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. 497 p. 
(virology pioneers) 

Woodham-Smith, Cecil. Florence Night- 
ingale 1820-1910. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 382 p. 

Zinsser, Hans. As I Remember Him. 
Boston: Little Brown, 1940. 443 p. 
(autobiography of bacteriologist) 
Zinsser, Hans. Rats, Lice and History. 


Toronto: MeClelland, 1937. 301 p. 
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BASEBALL 


WE MAKE THEM RIGHT * PERFORMANCE MAKES THEM FAMOUS 


GENUINE 


LOUISWLLE SLUGCER 


125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash with natural finish, 
Authentic autographed models of the twenty sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six models is 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33"', 5/34"', and 3/35"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.60 


MODELS: 

ia Henry Acron Ken Boyer Al Kaline Mickey Mantle Bill Skowron 

i Richie Ashburn Orlando Cepeda Harmon Killebrew Roger Maris Duke Snider 
Ernie Banks Rocky Colavito Ted Kluszewski Ed Mathews Gus Triandos 
Yogi Berra Nelson Fox Harvey Kuenn Jackie Robinson Ted Williams 


125$ SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). ea and finish identical to No. 125 above, 
but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, 
and other teen-age players. Listed below are the autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six models is guar- 
anteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/32'', 5/33'', and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $4.60 


MODELS: 


Henry Aaron Nelson Fox Mickey Mantle Jackie Robinson 
Yogi Berra Al Kaline Roger Maris Duke Snider 
Rocky Colavito Harmon Killebrew Ed Mathews Ted Williams 


43° ASH FUNGO—GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. 


Each 
carton of one dozen contains three (34'') infield and nine (37"' and 38'') outfield fungoes 


Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $4.60 


125 FLAME TEMPERED—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Turned from choice open-air-seasoned white ash timber. Flame 
Tempered finish, and burn branded, the same as the bats used by many prominent major league hitters. Packed six authentic autographed 
models to each carton of one dozen, 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" lengths. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.60 


125S FLAME TEMPERED—SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to 125 Flame 
Tempered above, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, 
P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. An assortment of not fewer than six models is guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 
4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $4.60 


Grand, Slam 


150 GRAND SLAM—Turned from select northern white ash timber, natural white finish. Patterned after the Original models of the famous 


sluggers whose names they bear. Six authentic models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33'', 5/34", and 3 35" bats in each ‘ 
carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $3.60 


1508 SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions 


for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six models 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", 5 33", and 3/34" bats in carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.60 


ED MATHEWS 


1408 SPECIAL POWER DRIVE. Turned from fine white ash, natural white finish. Patterned after the original models of the famous 
sluggers whose names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, 
Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32° 
to 34": shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.10 


Bats for PONY BASEBALL 


Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior and 
Little League mumbers) are approved for PONY BASEBALL 
play. These numbers are particularly suitable for players of 
this age group. 


Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 


Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer than 
34” may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the 
“specials” (125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S) are particularly suit- 
able for players of this age group. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Grand Slam Golf Clubs 
Printed in U.S.A Copyright 1961 
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Safe 


OUKE SWIDER MODEL 


14W SAFE HIT. 


Finished in natural ash white and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. As- 
sorted lengths from 32'' to 35"'; shipping weight, 26 pounds 


Each $2.70 


TED 


11B BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip 


An assortment of famous sluggers’ models in 
range from 32" to 35'': shipping weight, 26 pounds 


each carton of one dozen. Lengths 
Each $2.30 


SPECIAL 
BERRA MODEL 


130S SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from ash, with rich dark maroon finish and «atural white handle. Patterned after original-models of the 
famous sluggers whose names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep 
Schoo!, Babe Ruth League, P-O-N-Y Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 
32"' to 34": shipping weight, 24 pounds 


Each $2.30 


LEADER. Light brown finish. Assorted famous sluggers’ models. Assorted lengths, from 32'' to 35 


THE Now 


with 18 Bats 
R is shipped in a hard hitting 
FLOOR DISPLAY CARTON 
Contains: 
6 BASEBALL BATS—One each of mode's 


125 Antique, 125S Antique, 
150S, 1405S, 130S and 9. 


4 SOFTBALL BATS—One each of 
eS models 100W, 54, 52H and 50. 


8 LITTLE LEAGUE BATS—Two each of models 125LL, 
125J and J2. One each of models 125BB and JL. 


shipping weight 26 pounds Each $1.80 


All these bats are illustrated under their proper numbers elsewhere . 


EAGUE 
shipping weight, 35 pounds per unit... $49.60 is. 
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54C_ "18's @ Loulsville'’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped "Fast Swing'’ model. Made of ash and hickory, with ebony brown 
finish. One dozen in carton, 6/31" and 6/32"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.20 
OFFICIAL 
Softball 


54L''1#'s @ Louisville’ OFFICIAL GIRLS’ MODEL. Natural white finish ash with blue zapon grip. One dozen in carton, 33'' length; 
shipping weight, 21 pounds Each $2.20 


75 RB RAINBOW ASSORTMENT 


TSRB & B RAINBOW ASSORTMENT OF "RED FLASH,"' "GREEN FLASH" AND "‘BLUE 
FLASH" SOFTBALL BATS. An assortment of softball models finished in bright red, green and blue 
with gold branding. Solid white tape grip. Four bats of each finish to each carton of one dozen, 
6/33"" and 6/34" lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.50 


PG-1 "it's @ Louisville’’ PLAYGROUND BAT. Ebony finish. Ash and/or hickory. White tape grip. One dozen in carton, 31'' and 32" 
lengths; shipping weight, 19 pounds Each $2.10 


52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and or hickory and finished in ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33'' and 
34’ lengths: shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.80 


\ 


PG-2 PLAYGROUND BAT. Black finish. Ash and/or hickory. Skip white tape grip. One dozen in carton, 29'' and 30'' lengths; shipping 
weight, 22 pounds Each $1.70 


51H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory; maroon finish and gray zapon grip. Assorted models. One dozen 
to carton, 33'' and 34" lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.70 


50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33'' and 34'' lengths: shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.30 


De ada in Baseball... Ore Trademark Mana) 
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125Y LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. For the consistent hitter, a smali-barreled bat with gradual taper to smal! grip 
Finest selection of second-growth ash and/or hickory; antique finish, One dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 
pounds Each $3.60 


125SP LouisviLLe SLUGGER ‘'SLOW-PITCH'' SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. Designed for the rapidly expanding 
game of slow-pitch softball and the more experienced player preferring a bat with more heft. Antique finish ash and/or hickory. One 
dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $3.25 


orvrcrar : 


125W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "SPEED SWING'’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. Assortment of popular models packed in 
carton of one dozen. Turned from select ash and/or hickory. Finished in natural ash-white. Lengths, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 
pounds Eoch $3.25 


125B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘'METEOR'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. A splendid assortment of models that will meet re- 
quirements of the various types of hitters. Turned from select ash and/or hickory; maroon finish. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 
6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.25 


125C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. ‘'Fast-Swing'’ mode! for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large 
barrel that tapers quickly to small grip. Turned from select ash and/or hickory; natural white finish. One dozen to carton, 6/3!'' and 
6/32"'; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $3.25 


THREE NEW NUMBERS FOR FAST-PITCH SOFTBALL 


The bats listed and described below are being introduced into the Louisville Slugger line for 1961. These new numbers, of authorized 
moximum size, are for those players who wish to use the new size fast-pitch softball bat measuring 24%” in diameter. A rules change 
makes the larger bat official for fast-pitch only beginning in the 1961 season. 


3008 


300A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER “ATLAS” OFFICIAL FAST-PITCH SOFTBALL BAT. Ash and/or hichory finished in natural white. 
White tape grip. One dozen in carton, 6/32"' and 6/33" lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds... ‘ 


300B Louisvitte SLUGGER ‘THOR’ OFFICIAL FAST-PITCH SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash 
finish. White tape grip. One dozen in carton, 6/32" and 6/33" lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds... ach $3.25 


Each $3.60 


306C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "MARS" OFFICIAL FAST-PITCH SOFTBALL BAT. Ash Meets in ebony. White tape grip. 
One dozen in carton, 6/32'' and 6/33" lengths; shipping weight, 22 p Each $2.90 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


250B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "'ROCKET'’ SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full 
team requirements. Turned from select ash and/or hickory; ebony finish. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34''; shipping weight 
23 pounds Each $3.25 


ere ane 


125T LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "‘ORBIT'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped mode! with large 
barrel, tapering quickly to a medium grip. Turned from select ash; natural white finish. One dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; 
shipping weight, 25 pounds Each $3.25 


SOFT MODEL 


250C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. ‘'Fast-Swing’’ model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped— 
large barrel that quickly tapers to smal! handle. Turned from select ash and/or hickory; ebony finish. One dozen in carton, 6/31" and 


6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Eoch $3.25 
| (ais, user) 


125L LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘'VENUS'' OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. for girl hitters. A smalil-barreled bat with gradual 
taper to a small grip. Natural white finish northern white ash. One dozen in carton, 33'' length: shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $3.25 


200A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—POWERIZED. Supplied in assorted softball! models. Finished in brown antique 
Turned from high-quality ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 31"' and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 2! pounds Each $2.90 


102 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality ash and hickory. Oil Tempered 
and finished in saddie brown, Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $2.90 


100SP LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SLOW-PITCH SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory and finished in 
medium brown. One dozen in carton, 6/3!'' and 6/32''; shipping weight, 24 pounds . Each $2.90 


nance 
HULERICH & BRADSBY 0°) [QUISVILLE SLUGGER 


100W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory 
Natura! white finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"'; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.90 


OFFICIAL 

= read 1 

Softball 


56 "It's a Louisville’'’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natura! finish. Ash and/or hickory. Green zapon grip. One dozen assorted models 
in carton, 33'' and 34'' lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.20 


54 "18's @ Louisville'’’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from ash and hickory. Brown finish and black zapon grip 
One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Eoch $2.20 
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WE MAKE THEM RIGHT * PERFORMANCE MAKES THEM FAMOUS 


LITTLE LEAGUE 


125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned 
white ash and hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with natural white finish and half with antique finish. Auto- 

graphs of Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey mene Roger a and Ted Williams. Packed 3/29'', 4/30", 3/31" se $3.50 
ac 


and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 21 pounds 


125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select 
open-air-seasoned timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger 
Maris, and Ted Williams. Lengths, 3/29'', 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 2! pounds Each $3.10 


1253 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium-size junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
ash. Approximately half of the 125J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Henry 

Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger Maris, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29", 4/30", 3/31"', and 2/32" » 00:90 
Eac 


weight, 20 pounds 


Oui. 


JL LITTLE LEAGUE “‘It's a Lowisville."’ Large-size junior bat with two-tone black barrel and white handle finish. Each bat contains 
the name of one of these famous hitters: Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger Maris, and Ted Williams. 


One dozen in carton, 29'' to 32'' lengths. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $2.30 


J2> LITTLE LEAGUE. Large-size junior bat. Light brown finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: Henry 
Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, Roger Maris, and Ted Williams. One dozen in carton, 29'' to 32" lengths. 


Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $1.80 


125K LITTLE LEAGUE 


125K GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Small-size junior bat. Natural finish. Each bat contains the 
genuine autograph of one of these famous siuggers: Henry Aaron, Rocky Colavito, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Williams. One dozen in 


jcarton, 28'' length only. Shipping weight, 15 pounds Each $1.70 


02 - meee BAT. Small boy's bat. Golden finish, burn branded. Three dozen in carton, 28'' length only. Shipping weight, 45 
pounds 


Each $1.00 
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REPORT FROM THE 


Third National Conference of City and 
County Directors, Supervisors, and 
Coordinators of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


Conference Resolutions 


t c t trenathening the ur and it new ta ties are being piar ned 
a i tructional prograr f physical education, they should include a separate gymnasium 
tg to the end that the ntent, facilities, and appropriately de yned and equipped for the 
ervices sre sdequatedy and appropriately age ieve 3. 
4 ed so as to effectively ntribute to the 2. If combination r multi-purpose fa 
. : and 3 ent t are proposed for the school plant 
auditorium-cateteria combination provide 
eater utility in use and scheduling of a 
ties unique to these two programs. Com 
€ 3 rvice with pny 
utility and should not be planned 
is t 3nd w ar 
- teacher ratio as for other subject n recognition of the many complexities and 
4 3. Classificatior f students be provided, pressure f modern living, and with a fuller 
heduling, so that an orderly pr realization of the understandings and habit 
re n in physical education based upon for hea!thf ving needed by American y putt 
BE IT HEREBY RESOLVED that 
. T ; F oa 4 Improved instruction in a planned prograr 
ad erat that health education t furthered and # 
tered by n the United St 
4. ¢ jitied ed val benefit of cur y 
nation's welfare. This instruction should en 
because phasize the basic understandings and teact 
‘ r t urgery, may nas of personal health, mental health, fam 
t sately par pate the viaor activ vina. end mmunity safety and first aid 
é the regular instructional progran Ster hould be taken for the attainment 
T 1S RECOMMENDED that more adequate Cla ize and the improvement 
1. W t snd fea t f teacher education. Proper teaching facil 
pose n ary > re ties and instructional! aids and materia u 
placed pplemented c A yymna be provided + tectuate th goa 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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‘“Coming together was the begin- 
ning ; keeping together was progress ; 
working together is success.’’ So 
spoke AAHPER President Minnie 
Lynn to the more than 200 directors 
of health, physical education, and 
recreation meeting at the NEA Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C., December 
4-8, 1960. This was the third time 
that directors from all over the coun- 
try had met under the sponsorship of 
the AAHPER, to pool their knowl- 
edge and strive for cooperative solu- 
tions to common problems. 

The conference agenda was de- 
termined by an eight-member plan- 
ning committee, from results of an 
opinionnaire sent to some 400 diree- 
tors. Topics included for discussion 
were those identified as primary 
areas of interest and concern by 
practitioners in the field. The prac- 
tical nature of the conference was 
evident throughout the five days of 
sessions, as formal speeches were 
held to a minimum and total partici- 
pation of conferees was encouraged. 

The featured topics were briefly 
introduced by selected leaders, and 
discussion in small group followed 

groups were assembled at times ac- 
cording to population, at times by 
chance.) Discussions were continued 
during the evening hours, on the 
basis of personal interest. Here top- 
ics of the day received added atten- 
tion, or new problems were brought 
into focus. 

Sessions ran early as well as late. 
Each day began with a breakfast 
meeting, during which conferees 
were introduced to the heads of vari- 
ous NEA divisions and departments 
and learned something of the work 
being done by other educational 
groups. AAHPER President-Elect 
Arthur 8. Daniels spoke to the group 
at an evening banquet, reviewing the 


Conference director Elmon A. Vernier, Baltimore (left), kept dering its report to the floor. An important part of the con- 
the crowded program right on schedule, as Louis Means (right) ference is illustrated at the right, as Rudi Memmel ( Cincin- 
performed staff liaison duties. Center picture below shows oné nati, Ohio) and Anne Finlayson (Kalamazoo, Michigan) ex- 
of the small discussion groups in the NEA Auditorium, pon- amine some of the special displays on exhibit at the NEA. 
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plans for a comprehensive study of 
sports skills and skill progression. 
Conferees were entertained with a 
program of traditional dances from 
around the world performed by the 
Washington Folk Dance Group. 

Topics studied during the confer- 
ence were as follows: methods of ob- 
taining quality instruction for ele- 
mentary school children; improve- 
ment of instruction and curriculum 
in secondary schools; grouping; re- 
cruitment and selection of teachers; 
public relations; techniques for 
scheduling; athletic administration 
and spectator control; individual 
and program evalaution and meas- 
urement; proper use of fitness test- 
ing; marking and reporting; facili- 
ties planning and development; 
schools and recreation; tort liabil- 
ity; and techniques for teaching 
large classes. 
Reports of Special Studies 

A significant aspect of the confer- 
ence was the work which partici- 
pants did in preparation for it. Sev- 
eral of those who introduced dis- 
cussion topics conducted nation-wide 
surveys to gather facts as_ back- 
cround material. In introducing dis- 
eussion of ‘‘ Techniques for Schedul- 
ing Health and Physical Edueation 
Classes,’’ for example, Helen M. 
Starr, Minneapolis, disclosed the fact 
that in 53 American city school sys- 


Over 200 city directors assembled in Washington, D. C,. for a 
five-day concentrated look at the school situation in health. 
physical education, and recreation. Conferees heard speeches. 


tems the following general types of 
scheduling are followed: some type 
of block or package plan—23; some 
type of finger or alternate plan—25; 
others—5. Ray Glunz, Buffalo , New 
York, gathered data from 22 cities 
concerning the average size of classes 
in physical education, the percentage 
of classes considered too large, the 
principal causes of large classes, and 
the greatest difficulties encountered 
with large classes. 

There were many reports of re- 
search which served as supplemen- 
tary discussion topics. Among these 
was a presentation of studies con- 
nected with the extra pay for extra 
services situation. J. B. Haralson 
of Bakersfield, California, has enu- 
merated data gathered sev- 
eral California sources, especially in 
connection with coaching responsi- 
bilities. Jack F. George, Roslyn, 
New York, explained how the sup- 
plementary salary scale in his school 
system was revised in order to estab- 
lish a fair-to-all rate of pay for extra 
work. Joseph MeKenney, Boston, 
Massachusetts, displayed charts 
which provide accurate information 
on current practices in cities of vary- 
ing size concerning teacher compen- 
sation for work with intraschool and 
interschool programs. His informa- 
tion was gathered especially for the 
conference. All of these supplemen- 
tary research reports will be in- 


cluded in full in the conference pro- 
ceedings. 

One afternoon was devoted to sug- 
gestions for and discussion of future 
services for directors by the AAH- 
PER. In January, as a follow-up, 
all opinionnaire was sent to directors 
throughout the nation, requesting 
evaluation of possible projects and 
cooperative ventures for the Associa- 
tion. Results are being used to crys- 
talize plans for future professional 
action. 

Director of the conference was 
Elmon A. Vernier, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Members of the planning com- 
mittee were: Greyson Daughtrey, 
Norfolk, Virginia; Ray Glunz, Buf- 
falo, New York; Helen M. Starr, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Anne Fin- 
layson, Kalamazoo, Michigan ; George 
I. Werner, Spokane, Washington; 
Theodore T. Abel, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; and Sidney Scarborough, 
Atlanta, Georgia. AAHPER staff 
liaison was Louis E. Means. 

Conference proceedings are now 
being published. The publication will 
include excerpts from speeches and 
the introductory reports of topics, 
summaries of all discussions, résumés 
of some of the supplementary papers, 
a roster of participants, and the res- 
olutions. Copies will be available at 
$1.50 each and may be ordered now 
from AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. * 


presented reports, discussed problems, argued solutions, framed 
recommendations, and during the process got to know each other 
better. Group photograph was taken at NEA Headquarters. 
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Theme: New Directions 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19 


7:00-10:00 p.m.—Registration. 

Hospitality Open House 

Get-Acquainted Activities 

Exhibits Open 

7:30-9:30—Joint Meeting, RESEARCH 
SECTION AND AMERICAN COLLEGE 
OF SPORTS MEDICINE. “Assessment 
of Physical Competence in Relation to 
Age, Body Mass, and Composition,’’ Ul- 
rich Luft, M.D., The Lovelace Founda- 
tion, Albuquerque, and Frank Jones, 
Sacramento State College, co-chairmen. 
Speakers from the Lovelace Foundation 
for Medical Education and Research. 
8:30—DANCE SECTION, Modern Dance 
Concert, presented by the University of 
New Mexico Dance Workshop, Elizabeth 
Waters, director and choreographer. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20 


RALPH MARTINSON 


7:00-9:00—Board of Directors’ Breakfast 
John Barringer, presiding. 
8:00—Registration, Exhibits Open. 
9:30-11:00—-FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Jokn Barringer, Tucson Publie Schools, 
president, Southwest District. “South- 
west District, Where Are You Going 
And Why?’’ E. C. Davis, Univ. of Southern 
California. Speaker and topic to be an- 
nounced, 
11:05-12:00—RECREATION DIVISION. 
“New Directions in Recreation,” N. P. 
Neilson, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
11:05-12:00 — RESEARCH SECTION — 
Frank Jones, Sacramento State College. 
Panel discussion: ‘*‘The Contributions of 
Physical Activity to Human Well-Being.” 
12:15-1:15—Luncheons 
1:30-3:15—-PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION. Panel discussion: ‘‘Women 
Physical Educators Face the Future,’’ 
Frances Todd, Balboa High School, San 
Francisco, moderator; Iris Chester, Emer- 
son Elementary School, Phoenix; Martha 
Eubank, Valley High School, Albu- 
querque; June Holcombe, Rincon High 
School, Tucson; Frances McGill, Univ. 
of New Mexico; Mary Pavlich, Univ. of 
Arizona; Theo Redman, Monroe Elemen- 
tary School, Phoenix. 
1:30-3:15 —- BOYS AND MEN’S ATH- 
LETIC SECTION—Joseph F. Dickson, 
Eastern New Mexico Univ. Discussion: 
“New Directions in Weight Training and 
Athletic,” Philip J. Rasch, College of Os- 
teopathie Physicians and Surgeons, Los 
Angeles. 


WILLIAM HARKNESS 
Hawaii California 


i}. 
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3:30-5:00—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION. Panel discussion: ‘‘ Are Health 
Education and Physical Education Sepa- 
rate Disciplines?” 

3:30-5:00 — DANCE SECTION — Coleen 
Cook, Central High School, Phoenix. 
“Drill Teams: Ideas, Activities, Diree- 
tions.” 

3:30-5:00—RESEARCH SECTION—“Ex- 
ercise and Cardiovascular Disease,” Ulrich 
Luft, M.D., The Lovelace Foundation, 
Albuquerque. 

7:30—Banquet 
8:30-9:00-——-Entertainment 
9:00-12:00—Dance 


FRIDAY, APRIL 21 


8:00—Registration, Exhibits Open. 
8:00-9:45—ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION AND PROFESSIONAL PREP- 
ARATION SECTIONS. “New Directions 
for Teacher Preparation for Adapted 
Physical Education,” James G. Dunkel- 
berg, Los Angeles State College, and 
Gene A. Logan, Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
8:00-9:45—DANCE SECTION. “Modern 
Dance Master Lesson,” Margaret Hupp, 
dance director, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson. 
10:00-11:45—RECREATION DIVISION. 
Panel discussion: ‘‘Ways and Means of 
Organizing and Administering Recreation 
Programs to Get the Most for Our Dollar’’ 
—Earl L. Harris, Los Angeles City 
Schools, moderator; Charles Reitz, super- 
intendent of recreation and parks, Yuma, 
Arizona; Parlell Peterson, director of rec- 
reation, Orem, Utah; Fred Hinger, state 
director of health, physical education, and 
recreation, Santa Fe; Max Shirley, Albu- 
querque Public Schools. Recorder: Jack 
Howell, Ann Ott School, Elementary Dis- 
trict #1, Phoenix. 
10:00-11:45 —-RESEARCH SECTION— 
Earl Wallis, San Fernando State College. 
Reports of research papers. 
12:00-1:00—Luncheons 
Research Section (informal). 
Others to be announced. 
1:00-3:00 — PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—Robert A. Mott, Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnie College, San 
Luis Obispo. Panel: ‘‘ Professional Edu- 
eation: Today and Tomorrow’’—Ronald 
G. Thomson, Arizona State Univ., mod- 
erator; Mildred B. Brazell, Grand Canyon 
College, Phoenix; James B. Delamater, 
New Mexico State Univ. 
1:00-4:00—BOYS AND MEN’S ATH- 
LETIC DIVISION, with DGWS and 
Physical Education Division cooperating 
—Mickey Miller, Highland High School, 
Albuquerque. “New Directions in Aqua- 
tica,” John H. Williams, Univ. of New 
Mexico. 
3:00-5:00 — Representative Assembly — 
John Barringer, presiding. 
4:00-6:00—STUDENT SECTION 
7:30-9:30 —- SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION—Physical Education Division— 
Kathryn E. Young, Tucson High School. 
Honor Awards—John Barringer. Sympo- 
sium: ** Physical Education Today: Here 
and There.’’ ‘‘New Directions through 
Methods and Curriculum,’’ Virginia Robin 
son, Catalina High School, Tucson; ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy Pulls Physical Education in New 
Directions,’’ E. C. Davis, Univ. of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles; ‘‘ Europe and 
(Continued on page 44) 
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EASTERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


Held in conjunction with the National Convention 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 17-21, 1961 


ELMON L. VERNIER KARL C.H.OERMANN JACK F. GEORGE 


Secretary-Treasurer Past-President 


RUTH V. BYLER 
President President-Elect 


GEORGE H. GROVER CARL E. WILLGOOSE CATHERINE ALLEN 
V-P Physical Education | V-P Health Education V-P Recreation 


JOHN H. SHAW 
Rep. to National 
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DISTRICT 
STATE 
PRESIDENTS 


T. ERWIN BLESH OLIVE KROGMAN 
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RAYMOND HAYNES 
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NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
AAHPER CONVENTION 


Seattle Washington 


April 12-15, 1961 


Conference Theme: 
As The Twig Is Bent 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 


3-9:00—Registration 
6-9:00—Administrators and Supervisors 
Section Dinner Meeting—R. K. Cutler, 
Univ. of Washington. “Administration of 
Physical Fitness Programs,” Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., executive secretary, AAH- 
PER. “A Demonstration of Physical Fit- 
ness Procedures,” Jack J. Joseph, Seattle 
YMCA, 

7-9:00—EXECUTIVE BOARD MEET- 
ING 

9-10:00—SECTION CHAIRMEN AND 
SECRETARIES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13 


8-6:00—Registration 
9-10:30—OPENING GENERAL  SES- 
SION—Golden Romney, Southwest Dis- 
trict president. Greetings from Carl A. 
Troester, Jr.; The Honorable Gordon 8S. 
Clinton, mayor of Seattle; Ernest W. 
Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
Seattle. “How Important Is Health and 
Physical Education in Our Schools To 
day?,” Ray W. Howard, superintendent, 
Shoreline School District, Seattle. 
10:45-12:;00—-PROFESSIONAL AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION—Ver- 
non Sprague, Univ. of Oregon. 
10:45-12:00 — OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
SECTION—Jack Mackenroth, director 
of health, physical edueation, and athleties, 
Highline Public Schools, Seattle. Panel: 
“Revitalizing Camping Programs.” 
10:45-12:00-COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SECTION—FEric Kirkland, 
Univ. of Idaho, Address: Arthur S. 
Daniels, AAHPER president, Indiana 
Univ. 

12:15-1:45—State Luncheons 
2:30-4:30—-RESEARCH SECTION— 
Wayne Brumbach, Univ. of Oregon. 
“Use of Step-Up Test in Measuring 
Cardiovascular Changes,” W. Arthur 
Koski, Oregon State College; “A Report 
on the Idaho Youth Fitness Project,” 
Carol Ford, Univ. of Idaho; “Attitudes 
of Male Students toward Physical Edu- 
cation in Junior Colleges,” Russell K. 
Cutler, Univ. of Washington; “Changes in 
Physical Status following Cessation of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Organized Team Practices and Competi- 
tion,” Ralph P. Hassman, Humboldt State 
College; “Undergraduate Learning Ex- 
periences Leading to Competency in 
Teaching Physical Education,” Dorothea 
A. Coleman, Washington State Univ.; 
“Changes in Serum Cholesterol Levels of 
Students Who Participated in a Vigorous 
Physical Exercise Program,” Wayne 


Brumbach, Univ. of Oregon. 
2:30-4:30—SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
Thomas Coo- 


RECREATION SECTION 


NORTHWEST 
DISTRICT 
OFFICERS 


GOLDEN ROMNEY 
President 


VERNON SPRAGUE 
President-Elect 


GLEN E. SALLIGAN 
Rep. to National 


RICHARD MAURSTAD 
V-P Physical Education 


KENNETH FOWELL 
V-P Recreation 


per, Cordell Hull Junior High, Seattle. 
Demonstration-participation session in 
teaching recreation skills—Paul Smith, 
Shoreline Schools, Seattle. 
2:30-4:30—HEALTH SECTION—Darwin 
Seeley, State Dept. of Public Instrue 
tion, Olympia, Wash. Research projects 
in health by research professors of Univ. 
of Washington Medical School faculty. 
4:45-5:30-— STUDENT (V.I.P.) SEC- 
TION—Becky Sisley and Jim Everett, 
Univ. of Wash. 
6:30-8:30—-CONFERENCE BANQUET— 
Golden Romney, Washington State Univ., 
presiding. Presentation of Honor Awards 
—Grace Houghton, Renton High School, 
Renton, Wash. “Emerging Patterns in 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation,” Arthur 8S. Daniels AAHPER 
president, Indiana Univ. 
9-12:00—Conference Dance 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 


7:30-8:45—Executive Board and Exhibit- 
ors Breakfast 

9:10:15—SECONDARY SCHOOL PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION SEC TION—RKon 
Runyon, Boise Publie Schools. “Weight 
Lifting in Secondary School Program,” 
John Beahm, Ballard High School, Se- 
attle; “Wrestling Instruction in Large 
Physical Education Classes,” John Jolgen, 
Lake Washington High School, Seattle. 
9-10:15—SAFETY EDUCATION SEC- 
TION—Ross Cutter, Whitworth College, 
Spokane, Wash. Panel: ‘‘Taking Steps 
toward Safety in the 60’s.” 
9-10:45—STUDENT SECTION — Becky 
Sisley and Jim Everett, Univ. of Wash- 
ington. Panel: ‘‘ Preparing to Teach Phys- 
ical Education.’’ Topics: ‘‘Major Courses 
as the Trunk of our Tree’’; ‘‘ Profes- 


sional Education Courses as the Roots of 
our Development’’; ‘‘The Branching Ef- 
fect of a General Education.’’ 
11-12:15—SECOND GENERAL 
SION—Golden 
Really 


SES- 
president. “Is 


Richard B. 


Romney, 


the Sky Falling?” 


BILL HAROLDSON 
Convention Mgr. 


BETTY J. OWEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


MARY BOWMAN 
V-P Health 


RUTH M. WILSON 
Past-President 
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Jarvis, M.D., Caseade Psychiatrie Clinic, 
Seattle. 

12:30-2:30—Luncheon and District Meet- 
ing (Business) 
2:45-4:00—-MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION—Victor Dauer, Washing- 
ton State Univ. “Evaluation of Football 
Helmets,” John Alexander, Univ. of 
Alberta, Canada; “Evaluation of Per- 
formances in Certain Physical Ability 
Tests,” Frank Mach, Aberdeen Public 
Schools, Aberdeen, Wash; “Medford, 
Oregon, Growth Study,” Harrison Clark, 
Univ. of Oregon; “Comparative Analysis 
of the State of Washington and the 
AAHPER Tests of Physical Fitness,” 
David Ross, presented by Victor Dauer, 
Washington State Univ. 

2:45-4:00 SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION (GIRLS)— 
Irene F. Hallett, Highline Public Schools, 
Seattle. Demonstration: Tennis strokes, 
strategy, and progression by Janet Hopps 
and Bill Quillian; narrated by Haller 
Peterson. 

2:45-5:30 AND MEN’S ATH- 
LETIC SECTION—Richard Maurstad, 
Paseo Publie Schools, Paseo, Washing 
ton. “Tackle Football in the Junior High 
School.” 

4:15-5:30—DANCE SECTION—A lice 
Gates, Washington State Univ. Lecture 
and diseussion: Carol Ford, Univ. of 
Adaho. Demonstrations with groups of 
different age levels from schools in 
Seattle area. 
4:15-5:30-SECONDARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION—Jo O’Donohue, 
Poeatello High School, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Discussion: ‘Research Projects as Ap- 
plied to High School Health Programs.’’ 
6-8:00—DGWS DINNER—Virginia 
Greenlee, Renton High School, Renton, 
Wash., and Hazel Peterson, Sunset High 
School, Beaverton, Ore. Address: Thelma 
Bishop, Michigan State Univ. 

6-8:00—Phi Epsilon Kappa Dinner Meet- 
ing 

7-8:00—New Chairmen and Chairmen- 
Elect Meeting. Vernon Sprague, Univ. of 
Oregon, president-elect, presiding. 


8-10:00—STYLE SHOW—Lueule Tru- 


Nort 


hwest District State Presidents 


THOMAS EATON 
Montana 


WILLARD E. BURKE 
Oregon 


PAUL SMITH 
Washington 


RON RUNYAN 
Idaho 


eano, Sealth High School, Seattle, Wash.; 
Hazel Rueter, Lake Washington High 
School, Kirkland, Wash.; James Hall, 
Seattle school administrator. 
10:00—Western Society Physical Educa- 
tion College Women Coffee Hour- 
Kathro Kidwell, Univ. of Washington. 


Southwest District Convention 


(Continued from page 42) 


Physical Edueation,’’ Helen McElwain, 
Mills College, Oakland, Calif.; ‘‘ Physical 
Education in Egypt and India,’’ John 
Nixon, Stanford Univ. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22 


9-10:15—COLLEGE HEALTH DIVI- 
SION—D. K. Gillespie. “Brainstorming 
on Committees,” Charles H. Clark, Aero 
Space Division, Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany. 

9:00-10:15—FITNESS COUNCIL—Peter 
Sigerseth, Univ. of Oregon. Address and 
Film: Robert A. Bruce, head, Division of 
Cardiology, School of Medicine, Univ. of 
Washington. 

9-10:15—ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—Evelyn Victors, Portland 
State College, Portland, Ore. Topic: 
‘*Creative Movement.’’ 
9-10:15—-WNORC SECTION MEETING 
—Janet Woodruff, Univ. of Oregon, and 
Margaret Aiken, Western Washington 
College of Edueation, Bellingham, Wash. 
Topic: ‘‘Track & Field Officiating.’’ De- 
monstration and discussion. 
10:30-12:;00—AQUATICS SECTION— 
Douglass Gibb, Washington State Univ. 
Topic: ‘*Trends in Lesson Planning and 
Materials in Teaching Skin and Seuba 
Diving,’’ Richard Mueller, Washington 
State Univ. Demonstration and film. 
10:30-12:00—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH SECTION — Jo O’Donohue, 
Poeatello High School. Topic: ‘*Curricu 
lum and Instructional Levels in Element 
ary School Health Instruction,’’ Phillip 
Risser, M.D., State Board of Health. 
10:30-12:00—ADAPTIVE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—Everett Woodward, 
Seattle Univ. Panel: ‘‘ Adapted Physical 
Edueation in Action’’—Representatives 
from college, high school, junior high, 
elementary, and special programs. 
12:00—New and Old Executive Board 
Luncheon. * 


7:00-9:00—Combined Board of Directors’ 
Breakfast-——John Barringer, presiding. 
7:30-8:30--Women’s National Officiating 
Section Breakfast—Peggy Iden, Sandia 
High School, Albuquerque. “Should 
Teachers Be Rated Officials?’’ Cordelia 
Lundquist, Pueblo High School, Tucson. 
8:45-10:00—- DIVISION FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS Alice Sho- 
man, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
“Recent Changes for DGWS,” Sara Staff 
Jernigan, Stetson Univ., Deland, Fla. 
“New Directions for Southwest District 
DGWS,” Aileen Fisk, MeChesney Junior 
High School, Oakland, Calif. 
10:15-11:00—DGWS (continued)—Mary 
Lane, Santa Fe High School. “Track and 
Field Activity Session,” Charlotte Piper, 
Univ. of New Mexico. Recorder: Betty 
Boykin, Alameda High School, Las Cruces, 
Mex. 
11:15-12:00—DGWS (continued Sandra 
Eggert, Sandia High School, Albuquerque. 
“Speed-A-Way Activity Session,” Tiny 
Vidano, Highland High School, Albu 
querque. 
9:30-11:00—HEALTH EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Roger K. Burke. 
12:00-2:00 — ALL-CONVENTION 
LUNCHEON — Third and Concluding 
General Session. * 
The JOURNAL will not carry a housing 
reservation form for AAHPER members 
attending the Southwest District Conven- 
tion. All housing will be in motels near the 
University of New Mexico campus. For 
further information write to Chairman, 
AAHPER Convention Housing Committee, 
c/o Lloyd R. Purley, University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mezico. 


Additions and Corrections to 
Convention Program 

Two clinies have been added to 
those listed on page 47 of the Jan- 
uary JOURNAL: Lady Be Fit Move- 
ment Clinie and Outdoor Activity 
—Casting and Archery. 

The Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Alumni Luncheon listed 
for 12:15 p.m., Saturday, March 
18, should be listed for Monday, 
March 20, 12:45 p.m. 

The meeting of the President’s 
Committee to Develop Patterns of 
Selection and Recruitment of Com- 
petent Women for Professional 
Preparation in HPER, listed for 
4:30 p.m., Monday, March 20, 
should be listed for 4:30 p.m., Sat- 
urday, March 18. 


AAHPER 1961 Convention—Atlantic City, New Jersey, Mar. 17-21 


Your Advice Needed to Help 
Evaluate the Convention 

A special AAHPER committee 
was appointed to make a study of 
Association conventions. The com- 
mittee will conduct a survey at the 
Atlantie City meeting, to assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of 
the 1961 convention and to suggest 
ways of improving future meet- 
ings. The success of this project 
depends on the willingness of con- 
vention goers to give a few min- 
utes of their time for serious re- 
flection and response to questions. 
Respondents will be selected by 
random techniques. If you are one 
so selected, please be ready to co- 
operate to the full extent of your 
ability and add your contribution 
to your chosen profession. 
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Stalemate or Stimulate? 


(Continued from page 19) 


We in physical education must 
break through these attitudes. We 
are dedicated to the belief, as physi- 
ologically proven, that man demands 
physical movement. In secondary 
schools, we face youth in the late 
stages of the growth and develop- 
ment process. We must deal with 
youth at a time when the range of 
variations is broad and individual 
differences are pronounced. We must 
accept the individual as he presents 
himself to us and plan for his 
achievement. We must strive to 
continue his developmental process 
within his own limitations. We must 
assist him to help himself reach his 
state of well-being. We must inspire 
him to improve his skills, for people 
are active in those things which they 
do well. We must ascertain each 
student’s understanding of the need 
for activity so that the improvement 
and the maintenance of his well- 
being is a matter of his own concern. 
Then physical ability becomes a mat- 
ter of individual pride which guar- 
antees a well-rounded individual 
now and in the future. 

The general improvement of ele- 
mentary school physical education is 
forcing us to take another look at 
the program in high school. Ele- 
mentary school educators, as a whole, 
have surpassed both their secondary 
and college colleagues in their efforts 
to establish attainable standards of 
achievement in physical skills for 
pupils. In order to reach these 
standards, they have copied some 
of the accepted procedures used in 
secondary school physical education 
programs and athletic activities. 
They have proved that better tech- 
niques of teaching mean more boys 
and girls possess more skills. 

Today, we are in an ideal situa- 
tion to demonstrate our vital con- 
tribution. Our curriculum, presented 
with innovations and creativeness, 
ean be meaningful, satisfying, and 
involve every student. 

Actually, the curriculum is de- 
pendent upon the teacher who must 
choose both the activity and its pres- 
entation. This brings us to the third 


S.0.S.—the teacher of physical edu- 
cation—each one of us. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


We are the only ones in a position 
to understand our culture as it af- 
fects physical education, to interpret 
it in the light of our true objectives, 
to adjust the curriculum to achieve 
our goals, and to make the experi- 
ence in physical activities meaning- 
ful and satisfying for every student. 

What we have to do will take more 
than what has been done. It will 
not be easy. Over the years, we have 
had a measure of success in the de- 
velopment of physical education, but 
the process of change has applied its 
inevitable pressure and we are fac- 
ing new, different, difficult problems 
in giving vital experiences to our 
students. 

The call is now for the special- 
ist, the master teacher, who, with 
sound purpose and dedicated inter- 
est, will create new methods of teach- 
ing movement; who will not be 
bound by tradition but will profit 
from it; who will adapt the new 
methods of teaching in other fields 
to physical edueation ; who will dare 
to try new plans of class organiza- 
tion and better utilization of teacher 
time; and who will accept the re- 
sponsibility to contribute to profes- 
sional knowledge. 

Education is having its own 
‘*Battle of the Bulge.’’ Unfortu- 
nate though it may be, we may have 
to sacrifice a few classes in order to 
know how to teach others success- 
fully. Even the most loyal adminis- 
trator may not be able to allocate all 
we want or need in space, equip- 
ment, and personnel. We must find 
ways to meld our quality-quantity 
dilemma, to provide quality physical 
education for all of our students. 

Perhaps I am guilty in wishing 
to keep up with the Joneses. But | 
am envious of the attempt being 
made in other subject matter areas 
to try new methods of teaching. 
Closed circuit television, team teach- 
ing, mechanical aids, and 
teacher aids are a few of these tech- 
niques. The problems in our schools 
which prompting these 
methods are present in physical edu- 
cation, too. 


use of 


are new 
We are going to have 
to arrive at some practical answers. 

With the exception of the inter- 
scholastic program for boys, there 
is little challenge for the boys or 
girls with above average skill. Prob- 


gym scooters 


add variety to programs in 


Elementary 
Intermediate 


Junior High 
High School 


Try these adaptations 


scooter 
scooter 
scooter 
scooter 
scooter 
scooter 


scooter 


basketball 
football 
soccer 
baseball 
track meet 
relays 


dodgeball 


write to— 


Alumni Athletic 
Equipment Co., Inc. 
128 W. State St. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 


Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 
Speed Up Floor Work 


Aftord 


Complete Protection Under 


Basketball Bockstops 
Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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ably less is being done for the physi- 
eally unskilled. Few of us have en- 
couraged or even permitted individ- 
ual students to concentrate enough 
of their effort in one activity to get 
them out of the novice class. Yet we 
know the best guarantee for con- 
tinued participation in any activity 
is sufficient skill to bring enjoyment 
to the participant. 

To bring our objectives in focus 
with our problems will require real 
master teachers and master teaching 
in physical education. We cannot 
compromise. It will take the very 
best from each one of us. 

This brings us inevitably to our 
fourth S.O.S.—reecruitment and 
preparation of teachers in physical 
education. Rigid, dictative, shallow 
programs of teacher preparation 
have been accused of driving away 
future teachers nearly as rapidly as 
they can be recruited. The secondary 
schools are not blameless in this 
shortage, for our programs have not 
spread the gospel of the full depth 
and breadth of the physical educa- 
tion curriculum. We have been too 
stereotyped, too hidebound. We have 


neglected the specialized abilities of 
our students which could lead these 
people into successful, satisfying ca- 
reers in physical education. Laura 
J. Huelster, of the University of 
Illinois, recently completed a study 
which shows conclusively that the 
secondary physical education teacher 
is the greatest single influence in 
recruiting future instructors in our 
field. We must encourage our high 
school students to enter our profes- 
sion. This is truly our life blood. 
Schools and universities which of- 
fer majors and minors in health and 
physical education have had their 
part in causing the 8.0.8. They 
have encouraged the melting-pot ap- 
proach which resulted in the same 
mold for all individuals. Why do 
we try to put square pegs in round 
holes? Why can’t we have square 
pegs and square holes, round pegs 
and round holes—all rooted in the 
broad, firm base of objectives of 
physical education? We need theo- 
rists, we need researchers, we need 
supervisors, we need activity teach- 
ers and coaches. We need everyone 
who is convinced that no civilization 


ean succeed unless its people are 
physically able to meet the demands 
made upon them. We need those who 
believe in the common denominator 
of physical education. The task of 
the teacher education institutions is 
to ascertain that all graduates are 
deeply rooted in the purpose of 
physical education and, at the same 
time, encourage individual initiative 
in the implementation of these pur- 
poses. We should stimulate crea- 
tiveness, inventiveness, and innova- 
tion, for only through these will fu- 
ture physical educators be able to 
answer our §.O.S. calls. 

It will be the individual teacher 
who will guide us to our solutions. 
The teacher who recognizes and un- 
derstands the ways of a democratic 
society will build a broad, purpose- 
ful curriculum which will permit 
movement to reach its true signifi- 
cance in the life of all. * 


The challe nges posed hy this article 
have conce rned the Journal Editorial 
Board in its annual planning. The April 
issue will include a special symposium 
aimed at sharpening initiative and 
heightening creativity of teachers. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
VOLLEYBALL 


0 min., 16 mm., b&w, sound) 


COST: $50.00 


In this film the correct fundamentals of 


volleyball are demonstrated by some of 


States. The film covers the basic funda- 


mentals of volleyball—serving, receiving, 


setting, spiking, and blocking. At least 

six views of each fundamental action are 

_ shown in regular speed and slow motion 


allowing study and analysis of the basic 


body movements involved. 


This film can be used for teaching 
beginning and advanced groups. It is 
recommended for Physical Education 


Class Instruction and Athletic Teams. 


Preview Prints Available 
on Request 


FOUR NEW FILMS ON SPORTS BY 


the outstanding players in the United 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
BADMINTON 


12 min., 16 mm., b&w, sound 


COST: $60.00 


This film covers the basic fundamental! 
of badminton—grip, forehand and back 
hand clear, sinales and doubles serve 
forehand and backhand drop shot, smash 
drive and footwork. Some of the tor 


onstrate these fundamentals in slow mo 


Hon wad: reaulae speed (each fundamen 
tal is hown six r more times that 
rect body movem be analyzed 
A teac ng dr sre demon trated 
; well as strategy i nd doubles 
play 
This film is re ded for P ; 
Educ n Cl Instruction 


Purchase from: ALL AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS 
P.O. Box 801, Riverside, California 


ALL AMERICAN PRODUCTIONS 


the correct body movements of tenr 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT 


BEGINNING TENNIS 
(14 min., 16 mm., sound 
COST: Color, $130.00 
B&W, $70.00 
Empha in tha tilm placed on tw 


emonstrating and analyzing 


{A Volleyball Training Film 
(11 min., 16 mm., b&w nd 


drills that n bet 
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n r >| r 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 


REG US Pat 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


On September 11, 1961, a 15 months’ 
course leading to a certificate in phys- 
cal therapy will begin for men and 
women college graduates who can pre- 
sent a year each of laboratory courses 
in zoology, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigomometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. Can- 
didates meeting the entrance require- 
ments of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Science may accumulate 15 hours 
credit towards the M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3247, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 


ham, North Carolina. 


ST 


IN COACHING 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
one-of-a-kind problem-solving work- 
savers. Get never-before results with: 


PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
PICK-A-PLAY* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER® ‘Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
ERASO* Posters & Charts 

SPOT AWARDS® Trophies & Cups 
EQUIP-TROL® Inventory Control Systems 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
BANDMASTER®* Formation Planner 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


See your Sporti 


Goods Dealer 
or write For FR - 


catalog to— 
THE PROGRAM AIDS C 


Dept. J, 550 Sth Ave.,°M. Y. 36, ¥. 


RCA VICTOR | 


MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH. 


“The World of Folk Dances” is RCA Victor’s most com- 
prehensive series of folk-dance records. It includes 
music, pictures, and instructions for 85 dances from 26 
countries. A graded series — kindergarten to college. 


FIRST FOLK DANCES (LPM-1625): ages 5 to 8 
FOLK DANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624): 3rd grade & up 
ALL-PURPOSE FOLK DANCES (LPM-1623): age 8 & up 

FOLK DANCES FOR ALL AGES (LPM-1622): age 10 & up 
FESTIVAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1621): 6th grade & up 
HAPPY FOLK DANCES (LPM-1620): age 12 & up 
SPECIAL FOLK DANCES (LPM-1619): H.S. & College use 


The entire series of 85 dances is now available in 7 
L.P. or twenty-one 45 rpm albums. Each album can be 
bought separately. See and hear these records at your 
RCA Victor record dealer's. Or, use coupon for details 


RCA Victor Record Division, Dept. 212, 
155 East 24th Street, N. Y. 10, N.Y. 


Please send me the folder listing recordings of 
‘The World of Folk Dances.”’ 


Address — 
@ RCAVICTOR 
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rom Saunders —up-to-date p in health wail 


physical e 


ucation instruction 


New (2nd) Edition! Fait et al — A MANUAL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 


Here is a handy, self-explanatory manual for freshmen and sophomore college 
students taking a required physical education course. Each chapter devoted 
to a single sport describes and diagrammatically illustrates equipment, rules 
and techniques. The authors have added four new chapters to this new 
edition on: water skiing, synchronized swimming, diving, skin diving and 
scuba. Skill test sheets have been added to the knowledge tests in the back 
of the book. Coverage includes 31 popular sports, such as: archery; bad- 
minton; basketball; bowling; dancing; fencing; field hockey; football; golf; 
handball; deck tennis; soccer; softball; tumbling, gymnastics and tram- 
polining; etc. 


By Howtis Fait, Ph.D.: Joun H. Suaw, Ed.D.; Grace I. Fox, PeD.; and B. 
HoLuNcswortn, Ed.D. About 400 pages with about 241 illustrations. 
New (2nd) Edition—Ready in April! 


New (3rd) Edition! Byrd—HEALTH 


Familiar in previous editions as “Textbook of College Hygiene,” college days, such as disturbances over friendships, grades and 
this new edition has been completely rewritten and brought up- lack of confidence. New chapters have been added to this edition 


to-date. It presents fundamental principles for healthy living, 
both mental and physical. The student is guided in proper care 


on: The Health of College Students—Stress and Tension—Physical 
Fitness—Safety in Sports—Radiation and Health—Civil Defense. 


of his eyes, teeth, posture, skin, heart and nutritional needs. He is By Otiver E. Byro, Ed.D., M.D., Professor of Health Fducation, Stanford 


University. About 496 pages, illustrated. 


given help in overcoming emotional problems so frequent during New (3rd) Edition—Ready in May? 


New! Smolensky and Haar—PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY HEALTH 


This comprehensive text is designed for undergraduate college courses in 
community health or community hygiene. Important sections cover: Soci- 
ological and anthropological aspects of health; Community planning and 
organization in solving community health problems; Community health edu 


.cation methods and materials; Basic public health problems with stress on 


prevention through health education. You'll find interesting discussions on 
alcoholism, water and air pollution, geriatrics, mental health, suicide, radia- 
tion hazards, space health and safety education. Organization and administra- 
tion of various official and voluntary agencies is fully covered—at federal, 
state, local and worldwide levels. 


By Jack SMOLENSKY, M.P.H., Ed.D., Associate Professor of Health Education, Department 
of Health and Hygiene, San Jose State College, San Jose, California; and FRANKLIN B. 
Haar. Ph.D., Professor of Health Education, School of Health and Physical Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Abut 350 pages with 100 illustrations. 
New—Ready in April! 


DISTANCE 


— Radiation Source 


GREATER DISTANCE FROM SOURCE— 
LESS RADIATION RECEIVED 
from a series of text illustrations 
showing effective radiation protection. 


New (3rd) Edition! Mitchell 


and Crawford — CAMP COUNSELING 


Full of lively illustrations, this student text offers specific help in situations 
every counselor must face—how to break the ice on the first day of camp 
how to handle problem campers—how to cope with homesickness—how to 
integrate the group into a happy family. It is a complete handbook of how 
to-do-it information on building fires, pitching tents and cooking outdoors 
(complete with favorite camping recipes). Dozens of possible projects are 
listed for day and evening activities on special and rainy days. For this 
New (3rd) Edition the chapters on campers and counselors have been 
completely rewritten. The entire book has been reorganized for greater 
clarity and to facilitate its use. Many new line drawings and photographs have 
been added. 


By Viota Mitrcnett, Wesley College, Dover, Delaware; and Ipa Crawrorp. About 512 
pages with about 370 illustrations. 


New (3rd) Edition—Ready in May 


gladly sent to college teachers on approval 


W 2B. a Company West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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> AND BULLETINS 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Mental Health or Mental Illness? Wil- 
liam Glasser, M.D. New York 16: Har- 
per & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1960. 208 p. 
$3.95. The purpose of the book is to 
shed light on the problems of mental 
illness, to remove any stigma from it, to 
explain clearly how both sick and well 
people function, and to show what psy- 
chiatry does and should do to help them. 
Dr. Glasser, a practicing psychiatrist, 
attributes the new types of psychological 
stresses to the emancipation of women, 
loosening of family structure, and the 
increased divorce rate. 


Human Development. Phyllis C. Martin 
and Elizabeth L. Vineent. New York 
10: Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St. 1960. 
522 p. Illus. $6.50. Geared to student 
interest, this book offers a fresh ap- 
proach to the study of human biology. 
It helps the student understand the 
structure and function of his own body 
by combining an introduction to physi- 
ology with background material from 
embryology, anatomy, and psychology. 
Throughout, it clearly points up the 


Write Directly to Publisher for Information 


implications these sciences have for the 
study of man’s development. 


Sex Guidance for Your Child: A Parent 
Handbook. Helen I. Driver, editor, 
Madison 4, Wisconsin: Nonona Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 3222. 1960. 170 p. $4.50. 
Definite answers are given to questions 
about sex information, attitudes, and 
behavior of children which pertain to 
sex. It describes the six stages of emo- 
tional development through which the 
child grows from birth to adolescence. 
Characteristics of an emotionally healthy 
home and the role of the mother and 
father in sex guidance of children are 
clearly outlined, 

Good Health, Personal and Community. 
Benjamin Miller and Zelma Miller. Phil- 
adelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washing- 
ton Square. 1960, 546 p. Illus. $6.00. For 
the college student, the authors have pre- 
sented a thorough treatment of the sub- 
ject, incorporating recent developments 
concerning health problems and medical 
and health services. The text is organ- 
ized into the following categories: emo- 
tional life, how the human body works, 


nutrition, hygiene for the individual, 
marriage, disease, and personal and com- 
munity health service. Newer topics in- 
cluded are sports medicine and the effects 
of radiation. The trend toward early 
marriages is diseussed with special con- 
sideration of factors contributing to suc- 
cess. 


The Other Child. 2nd edition. Richard 
S. Lewis and others. New York 16: 
Grune & Stratton, Ine., 381 4th Ave. 
1960. 148 p. $3.75. Written in non- 
technical terms, this book explains what 
a brain-injured child is, his psychopa- 
thology, and what his management and 
education should be. This book may be 
read with profit by parents, teachers, so- 
cial workers, and all those who take an 
interest in children and in the impact 
of “otherness” on both the affected indi- 
vidual and society. 


Personal Adjustment, Marriage and Fam- 
ily Living. 3rd edition. Judson and Mary 
Landis. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 384 p. $4.16. Writ- 
ten for teen-agers, this book offers mate- 
rial that may help young people to gain 
perspective through an understanding 
of themselves and of others. In this new 
edition, the trend toward earlier mar- 
riages is recognized and consideration is 
given to the question of age for mar- 
riage, with stress on the need for ma- 
turity and readiness for adult responsi- 
bility. Dating, courtship, marriage, and 


complete ... 


for the High School Health Program 


HEALTH AND SAFETY For HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


by Leader, Miller, Robinson, O'Keefe, and Maxwell 


Designed to help the student attain physical, mental, moral, and emotional 
health. 


Written in an informal, lively style and organized by units so that the textbook 
can be used for one-, two-, or three-year health courses. 


IWlustrated with colorful drawings and dramatic photographs that define as 
well as describe textual material. 


Supplemented by a Pupil’s Workbook and a Teacher’s Guide and Key. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, « oiision oF 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 


1010 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA 7 
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ms The Theory of + Play and Recreation 
a ALLEN V. SAPORA, University of Illinois; 
i ; ELMER D. MITCHELL, Emeritus, The University of Michigan 


- Just Published! Third Edition of this outstanding textbook 
aes illustrates the development and significance of the play and 
recreation movement. It reviews and interprets play theories: 
pinpoints the role of recreation in modern society; and details 
ce the organization and administration of the various community 
leisure-time activities and services. 3rd Ed., 1961. 512 pp. $6.50 


ve Administration of Health, Physical Education 
ws and Recreation for Schools 


‘i RICHARD C. HAVEL and EMERY W. SEYMOUR 
-—both of Springfield College 


Just Published! The first written from the viewpoint of the 
practicing administrator, this introductory textbook covers the 
wide range of problems to be faced in organizing and directing 
health, physical education, and recreation programs. It provides 
bas a comprehensive analysis of the responsibilities for personnel, 
Sg budget, facilities and equipment, and for program development 
y and evaluation. Enumerates basic administrative guides. 405 pp. 
16 ills. 1961. $5.50 


School Health— 


a ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES 

Ss CLAIR V. LANGTON, Oregon State College: ROSS L 

oP ALLEN, State University of New York, College of 

a: Education at Cortland; and PHILIP WEXLER, 

vA, N.Y. State Department of Mental Hygiene, Albany 

New! Book presents an overview of the total health program 
55 and shows how the services of people and agencies can be 
$ coordinated for maximum results. Considered are problems of 
administration, child growth and development, securing com- 
vid munity cooperation, and aspects of school environment affecting 
zs health. 1961. 477 pp. $6.50 


; Take Your Pick From The 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


erat More Than 100 Titles—A Book for Every Sport and Activity 
af 

pea ae How to Make Athletic Equipment. Joc! Carter $6.75 
es Learning to Swim Is Fun. Jack & Marilyn Ryan $3.50 
= Synchronized Swimming. 2nd Ed. Fern Yates & 
Theresa Anderson : $5.00 
a Swimming. Robert Kiphuth $2.95 
i Springboard Diving. Phi! Moriarty $4.00 
zs Team Sports for Girls. Ann Paterson P $5.50 
in Softball for Girls. 3rd Ed. Arthur T. Noren $3.50 
if Tennis for Beginners. 8i|| & Chet Murphy $3.50 
Tennis Techniques Illustrated. Mace $2.95 
Tennis. Helen Hull Jacobs $2.95 
i Send for descriptive literature on books in 
3 Sports, Physical Education, and Recreation 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY Mastek 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 


Ithaca, New York 


GRADUATE STUDIES SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND 
1961 PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSIONS C. W. Morgan, Dean 


Master of Science, Teacher Certification, 
Professional Advancement 


INTERSESS!ION WORKSHOPS REGULAR SIX-WEEK TERM 
June 27-July 7, Two to Four July 10-Aug. 18 Eight Credits 


Credits Dance in the School 
Physical Education in Curriculum 


Elementary Schools Supervision of Physical 


Physical Fitness through Education 
selected Activities 
Advanced Techniques in 
Teaching Sports 

(women) 


Development and Remedial 
Physical Education 


Intramural Activities for 
Secondary Schools 
Advanced Techniques in 


Teaching Sports Also Courses in Social Studies, 
(men) Research and Education 


Please Write for Summer Sessions Bulletin and Graduate Catalogue 
to 
Dr. William M. Grimshaw, Director of Graduate Study 


—FOR GROUP INSTRUCTION 


|\_______426 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


in Recreation 
and Physical Education 


RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES, SERIES | AND II 


Frances R. Stuart, New York State Education Department 

John §. Ludiam, Supervisor of Physical Education, Maywood, III. 
Two handy indexed packets each contain a wide collection 
of group folk dances—Series I for kindergarten-third grade, 
Series II for third-sixth grade. Each has about 50 games, 
simple musical scores. A list of recordings is also given. 


1955 about 120 4% x 5% cards each packet $2.50 


DANCE A WHILE 


Jane Harris, State College of Washington 

Anne Pittman, Arizona State University 

Marlys S. Waller, formerly University of Washington 
The “how to” approach is used in this book, which contains 
information on facilities and equipment, effective teaching 
and organization of recreational groups. Folk, square and 
social dances with a list of accompanying music are included. 


1955 270 pages $3.50 


TEACHING OF TENNIS FOR SCHOOL 
AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Eloise Jaeger, University of Minnesota 

Harry Leighton, formerly Senn High School, Chicago 
Group motivation and the various problems and situations 
encountered by teachers are emphasized in this book. The 
material has been prepared to aid in effective analysis, class 
procedure, organization, motivation and practical ideas for 
the use of facilities and equipment. 


1959 100 pages $3.25 


order from 
Dept. J361 


BURGESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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family relationships are approached 
through a study of the individual and 
his personality make-up. 

Mental Health in Education. Merl E. 
Bonney. Boston 11: Allyn and Bacon, 
Ine., 150 Tremont St. 1960. 434 p. 
$5.50. The positive aspect of mental 
health is stressed throughout and empha- 
sis is on the ways teachers can promote 
mental health. Each chapter includes 
materials on both elementary and sec- 
ondary levels and shows how the content 
can be applied over a wide age range. 
School officials will find many practical 
approaches presented for attaining the 
mental health objective. 

Medicine Today. Marguerite Clark. New 
York 10: Funk & Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th 
St. 1960. 360 p. $4.95. A picture of 
the dramatic progress of medicine over 
the past decade, this material has been 
derived from personal interviews with 
some of the best practitioners and re- 
searchers in the country today. The latest 
developments in the treatment of heart 
disease and cancer are included, Topies 
range from the nuisance diseases like the 
common cold to the effects of atomic 
fallout and the treatment of aleoholism. 


About All of Us. Teachers Edition. Helen 
Schacter and others. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 433 EF. Erie St. 1960. 
288 p. Illus. $2.00. Book six of the 
health and safety program series focuses 
on general theme of teamwork in achiev- 
ing health. The elements of suecessful 
teamwork for good health include the 
home, school, and community together 
with medicine and research. Each of 
seven units contains review and study 
questions and a section on research for 
special students. The book contains a 
source of useful information to assist the 
teacher beyond the guidebook function. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Exploration of Basic Movements in Physi- 
cal Education. (Code #1-03-494) De- 
partment of Health and Physieal Edu- 
eation, Detroit Publie Schools. Detroit 
26: Walter Gleason, Information Servy- 
ice, Board of Education. 1960. 26 p. 
25¢. This booklet has been prepared as 
a guide for classroom teachers, physical 
education teachers, and student teachers. 
The introductory chapter presents an ex- 
ploration of basie movements followed 
by suggestions to the teacher on materi- 
als, approaches, problems, and progres- 
sions, 


Materials of Dance as a Creative Art Ac- 
tivity. Barbara Mettler. Boston 16: Met- 
tler Studios, 242 Newbury St. 1960, 417 
p. $7.50. This handbook for teachers 
and students of dance presents materi- 
als in the form of creative problems in 
graded progressions which can be adapt- 
ed for use by persons of both sexes and 
all ages. Each chapter covers a certain 
area of dance. Left-hand pages present 
theoretical notes and advice to the teach- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


er; right-hand pages present practical 
instructions for the students. 

Book of Horsemanship. Alan Oliver. Dis- 
tributed by SportShelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, New York, for Frederick 
Muller Limited, London. 1960. 127 p. 
$4.25. The author writes informally on 
all the facts of owning and training a 
horse, explaining how to buy a horse as 
well as the ways of equipping rider and 
mount. He gives a stage-by-stage ac- 
count of how to jump, illustrating the 
types of jumps and shows suitable for a 
novice. Well-illustrated in all the phases 
of horsemanship, this book offers the 
young rider important information in 
easy-to-read and interesting fashion 


RECREATION 
Around the World with Song and Dance. 
Catherine Allen. Medford 55, Massachu- 
setts: Bouvé-Boston School. 1960. 80 p. 
50¢. Folk songs for recreational and 
camp groups and selected folk dances 
are included in this collection. 


Leisure—Time for Living and Retirement. 
Margaret E. Mulac. New York 16: 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1961. 
213 p. $3.95. The author brings a com- 
mon-sense approach to the problem of 
leisure time. In an unsentimental view 
of the older person, she shows how the 
young “ean develop creative pursuits 
which will become increasingly reward- 
ing throughout their lives.” 


1960 122 pp. 


1960 292 pp. 


1961 560 pp. 


STRENGTHEN YOUR CLASSES 
WITH PRENTICE-HALL TEXTS 


Physical Activity in Modern Living 


by WAYNE VAN HUSS, JOHN FRIEDRICH, ROBERT 
MAYBERRY, ROY NIEMEYER, HERBERT OLSON and 
JANET WESSEL, all of Michigan State University 


Man and Leisure: 
A Philosophy of Recreation 
by CHARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, University of Illinois 


Toward Better Teaching in Physical Education 


by ELWOOD C. DAVIS, University of Southern California, 
and EARL WALLIS, San Fernando Valley State College 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. JOPHER 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Text price: $2.50 


Text price: $4.95 


Text price: $6.75 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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What do 3rd grade teachers need to know 
classroom ventilation and lighting? 


Teachers in training can learn all the vital 
new ideas for school health programs in the 


New 4th Edition Turner-Sellery-Smith 


SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


There are many important details about classroom ventilation and lighting a teacher must 
know today that were virtually unheard of a few years ago. In fact, recent findings and 
advancements in almost all areas of the school health program have outmoded many of 
the traditional and long established principles and techniques of yesterday. The recently 
published 4th edition of SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION was revised 
specifically to introduce your students to all of the newer trends and developments in the 
educational aspects and in the personnel relationships of school health programs for 
elementary and secondary schools. Before you choose a textbook for next semester, con- 
sider these important “plus” features of the new 4th edition of this textbook: 


e New material on schoolroom ventilation and lighting can help your students to under- 
stand what constitutes good lighting and proper ventilation and to make better use of the 
facilities available. 


e The authors emphasize the importance of teamwork—conferences and other inter- 
relationships between the teacher and other members of the school health team that 
can help to detect and solve health problems of individual pupils. 


e This new edition explains the administrative relationships and educational opportunities 
of each member of the school health team. 


e@ New material on the incidence of certain diseases is included in this edition which can 
prepare teachers for handling the outbreak of many diseases more intelligently. 


e This new edition offers additional help to the student in caring for the emotionally 
disturbed child. 


e This new edition reflects Dr. C. E. Turner’s recent experience as Consultant to the 
WHO-UNESCO Joint Expert Committee on the Preparation of Teachers for Health 
Education. 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H., Professor of Public Health, Emeritus, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Chief Advisor, International Union for Health Education of the Public; 
Member, Expert Advisory Panel on Health Education, World Health Organization; C. MORLEY SELLERY, 
A.B., M.D., formerly Director of Health Education and Health Services, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif. and SARA LOUISE SMITH, M.A., Ed.D., Professor and Head, Health Education Department, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee Fla. Just published. 4th edition, 481 pages, 52” x 812”, illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


BOOK LISTINGS 


GENERAL INTEREST 
A Study of Boys Becoming Adolescents. 
Survey Research Center, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, for Boy Scouts of Ameriea. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: Boy 
Seouts of America. 1960. 260 p. 


Study Abroad. Number 6 in New Dimen- 
sions in Higher Education Series. U. §. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 1960. 
21 p. 15¢. 


Magazine Report (October 1960). Divi- 
sion of Press and Radio Relations. 60 p. 
$3.50 per annual subscription for four 
issues; $1.00 for single copy. 


HEALTH and SAFETY EDUCATION 


Instructor's Outline for Safe Winter Driv- 
ing. Supplement to Teacher’s Manual 
for Sportsmanlike Driving. Amos and 
Helen Neyhart. Washington, D. C.: 
AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
1712 G St., N.W. 1960. 30 p. 


A Girl and Her Figure. Ruth M. Lever- 
ton. Chieago: National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal! St. 1960. 35 p. Illus. 
A 16-page personal record and guide 
for teen-age girls, A Girl and Her Fig- 
ure and You, may also be ordered. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION and ATHLETICS 


Learning to Swim. Harry Littlewood. 
Distributed by SportShelf, P. O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, New York, for G. 
Bell and Sons, Limited, London. 1960. 
158 p. $3.75. 


RECREATION and OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Sports Illustrated Book of Dog Training. 
Editors of Sports Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square. 1959. 88 p. 
Illus. $2.75. 


How to Work with Older People. Florence 
E. Viekery. Sacramento 14, California: 
Documents Section, State Printing Of- 
fice, North Seventh St. and Richards 
Blvd. 1960. 60 p. Illus. 75¢. 


Drama with and for Children. Winifred 
Ward. Washington 25, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1960. 68 p. Illus. 
30¢. 


Nurses Can Give and Teach Rehabilita- 
tion. Mildred J. Allgire and Ruth R. 
Denney. New York 10: Springer Pub- 
lishing Company, 44 East 23rd St. 1960. 
61 p. Illus. $1.25. 


Unusual Party Ideas and Games. [.illian 
and Godfrey Frankel. New York 16: 
Sterling Publishing Company, Ine., 419 
Fourth Ave. 1960. 128 p. Illus. $2.50. 
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Occupational Therapy in Rehabilitation. 
EK. M. MacDonald, editor, Distributed 
by Williams & Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland, for Bailliére, Tindall 
and Cox Ltd., 7 & 8, Henrietta Street, 
W.C.2, London, England. 1960, 348 p. 
$8.50. 


25 Foot Rifle and Pistol Shooting Program. 
National Rifle Association. Washington 
6, D. C.: the Association, 1600 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.W. 1960. 24 p. 35¢. 


Therapy through Horticulture. |)onal| P. 
Watson and Alice W. Burlingame. New 
York 11: Maemillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave. 1960. 134 p. $4.95. 

Fun on Wheels. [ave Garroway. New 
York 26: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St. 1960. 125 p. 
Illus. $2.95. 

Tackle Camping this Way. Roy McCar- 
thy. Distributed by SportShelf, P. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y., for Stan- 
ley Paul & Co., Ltd., 178-202 Great 
Portland St., London, W.1, England. 
1960. 128 p. Illus. $3.75, 

1000 Games and Stunts. Harry D. Ed- 
zren. Nashville 2, Tennessee: Abingdon 
Press. 1960. 48 p. Illus. 50¢. 

The Outdoor-Indoor Fun Book. .J wne John- 
son. New York 16; Harper and Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd St. 1960. 210 p. 
Illus. $3.95. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
SQUAD CARDS; RECORD SHEETS. 

SEND FOR CATALOG, 
INOLUDES SAMPLE DRAWING 
EASY POST Heyworth, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
FOR ATHLETICS, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
jointly published by AAHPER and 
The Athletic Institute 


1960 98 p. $2.50 


Order from AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C, 


HELPFUL / LEA & FEBIGER BOOKS 


Rasch and Burke— 
Kinesiology and 
Applied Anatomy 


By PHILIP J. RASCH 
Ph.D., C.C.T., F.A.C.S.M. 
Associate Professor of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles 


and ROGER K. BURKE, 
Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 


This is a clear, concise and functionally 
illustrated study of the mechanisms of 
museular movement. The text describes 
how exercises are performed, how they 
react on the body, their relationship to 
body development and their prevention 
and relief of defects and deformities. It 
is the science of human movement. 


456 Pages. 226 Illus. 18 in Color. $7.50 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Lowman and Young— 
Postural Fitness 


By CHARLES LeROY LOWMAN 
M.D., Sc.D., F.A.C.S. 


Director, School of Physical Therapy, 
University of Southern California 


and CARL HAVEN YOUNG 
Ed.D., C.C.T., F.A.A.P.M.R. 


Professor of Physical Education, University of 
California, Los Angeles 


This new book gives practical guidance 
on irregularities in structural and fune- 
tional patterns, transitional stages in 
growth development, maturity and ad- 
justment, interrelationships of body 
segments and dissimilarities which exist 
among people. Procedural techniques 
for determining variations and specific 
exercise precepts and recommendations 
are included. 


New. 341 Pages. 61 Illus. $7.50 


3 Write for Descriptive Folders of Books on Physical Education 


LEA & FEBIGER PHILADELPHIA 6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


rt WM. C. = COMPANY | 


pustQue IOWA 


MUSIC FOR THE MODERN DANCE is JUST 
OFF THE PRESS! It is written by Pia Gilbert, 
Associate Supervisor of Physical Education and 
Resident Composer for Dance, University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, and Aileene Lockhart, Professor 
of Physical Education and Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


The entire contents of this new book are directed 
toward an understanding of the relationships between 
dance and music, the teacher and accompanist, and 
the composer and choreographer. Both the professional 
musician and dancer will find that a study of this 
material will result in deepened and widened appre- 
ciation, knowlege, and understanding of the com 
plementary art form. For present students of both 
dance and music, this book will help to circumvent 
future misunderstandings between the two fields and 
thereby promote the fertile exciting relationship 
between the two which would so enhance each 


MUSIC FOR THE MODERN DANCE contains 
the following 14 chapters: Introduction; The Ele- 
ments of Music for Dance; Principles of Accom- 
paniment: Percussion Instruments; Musical Notation; 
Teacher-Accompanist Relationships; Choreographer 
and Composer; Music for the Dance Performance; 
Accompaniment for Folk Dance; A Brief History of 
Music for the Dance; Modern Dance; Contemporary 
Composers for Dance; Resources; and Dance Accom- 
paniment. 


Musicians need to be trained in the surprisingly 
stimulating art of dance accompaniment and com- 
position for choreography. Dancers, on the other hand, 
need to be initiated into the fundamentals of music 
analysis, form composition, so that they can work 
intelligently with a professional musical partner. The 
authors of this new and valuable book have done 
a masterful job in bringing into complete understand- 
ing the relationship between dancers and musicians 


MUSIC FOR THE MODERN DANCE contains 
138 large 9 x 12 inch pages, is abundantly illus- 
trated and is beautifuly cloth bound. It sells for 
only $4.50. Drop us a card and we'll be happy to 
send you a brochure completely describing this book 
or send you an examination copy on approval if 
you wish 


New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Edited by Helen |. Driver, 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene 


CO-AUTHORS 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Cockefair, 
Family-life Educators 


Dr. Robert E. O'Connor, Child Psychiatrist 


Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Clergyman, 
Pres. Wisconsin Council of Churches 


A textbook for parents, this book describes 
the six emotional growth stages of child de- 
velopment. It suggests concrete ways of answer- 
ing questions and meeting needs for sex 
guidance on each age level. 


Emphasis is placed on teamwork of schools 
and parents. The role of the School is clearly 
defined. EVERY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TEACHER CONCERNED 
WITH HELPING PUPILS TO DEVELOP 
HEALTHY ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX IS 
INVITED TO EXAMINE THIS BOOK, 


School, church and public health officials 
have endorsed SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR 
CHILD and are recommending it to their 
parents. It is being used as a text in parent 
study groups and in-service training courses for 
family-life educators. This book is acceptable 
to parents of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
faiths. 


Sent on approval with full return privileges 
upon request. 


Postpaid—$4.50 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wisconsin 


Sor 


MUSIC 


for 


DANCE 


CLASS—TECHNIQUE— 
PERFORMANCE 


ALSO SHEET MUSIC 
Elementary aad 
estions for 


ALBUM +1 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 
TECHNIQUE 


16 short pieces in different styles and 
tempos, each with a one-measure introduc- 
tion for preparation and suggested list of 
suitable techniques. 


ALBUM #2 
SECOND ALBUM FOR DANCE 


4 studies, each about 3 minutes long, mak- 
ing this a good follow-up for Album #1. 
Also, a complete 10-minute ballet, "The 
Fable of the Donkey," including narrative, 
suggestions for performing and costume 
sketches. 


ALBUM #3 

THIRD ALBUM FOR DANCE 
10 “dancey" pieces for improvisation or 
performance. Some may also be used for 


technique classes, since they keep a steady 
beat. 


ALBUM +4 
MUSIC FOR RHYTHMS 
AND DANCE 


Primarily for use with children. 4 pages of 
suggestions for the teacher with no special 
training in movement, rhythms or use of 
music. For basic movement, dramatic play, 
rhythm band, etc. May also be used for 
more advanced classes. 


ON THE APPROVED LISTS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION of Detroit, 
Boston, Kansas City, Miami, Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and many others. 

COMPOSED AND PLAYED BY FREDA 
MILLER. Each album contains 3 break- 
resistant records (6 sides) recorded with 
piano at 78 RPM for easy stop and go. 
Price per album $10.00 postpaid plus 52¢ 
federal excise tax unless school exempted. 
Descriptive brochure on request. Mail 
check, money order or school requisition. 


Freda Miller Records 


Dept. J, Box 383—Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


National Section on Dance Conference on Movement 


MAIDA R. WITHERS 
Purdue University 

Why do people dance? What are the 
various theories of movement now in 
existence? Is there a creative aspect in 
recreational dance? What subjective 
materials are not suitable for expression 
in movement? These questions and many 
more—some old and some new—will be 
studied and discussed at the National 
Section on Dance Conference on Move- 
ment. 

The conference is unique in concept 
and in plan. It will be an opportunity 
for each participant to share ideas with 
others and be stimulated in the attempt 
to attain a broader understanding of 
some of the why’s and how’s of dance. 

Delegates attending the conference 
will be divided into small groups to work 
on detailed topics from one of the fol- 
lowing areas of dance: (1) theories of 
movement, (2) social forms of dance, 
(3) dance as education, and (4) dance 
as a performing art. The groups will 
freely exchange ideas and join others 
when necessary. Discussions will be un- 
der the leadership of well-known dance 
personalities recognized as specialists in 
these four areas. 


RICHARD 
WATERMAN SORELL 


WALTER 


To unify the approach in exploring 
the questions, lecturers will present the 
psychological, physiological, anthropo- 
logical, and philosophical points of view. 
Guest lecturers will serve as consultants 
in the discussion groups, aiding in the 
solution of problems related directly to 
their fields of specialization. 

The results of the week-long confer- 
ence will be published as Focus on 
Dance II, 1961. This publication will 
include the major addresses of the guest 
speakers and detailed reports of all the 
working committee. 


Guest Speakers 


Richard A. Waterman, chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and An- 
thropology at Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan, will be the keynote 


speaker. His topic is “The Role of 
Dance in Human Society.” 

Dr. Waterman specializes in African, 
Afro-American, and Australian aborigi- 
nal musie and dance. For 13 years, he 
served as the director of the Laboratory 
of Comparative Musicology at North- 
western University. 

Walter Sorell, contributing editor of 
Dance Magazine and well-known dance 
columnist, will address the conference on 
the topic “The Meaning of Movement.” 
Sorell is author and editor of The Dance 
Has Many Faces and has contributed to 
Dance Observer, Impulse, Ballet Today, 
and other magazines. He has also done 
television and stage plays. 


Reservation for NSD 
Conference on Movement 
(Must be in Greensboro on May 1) 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Last Name First 
Title 


Professional address: 
Institution 


City State 


Home address 
Street 


City State 
Roommate 

If a preference is stated, it is as 
sumed that you have made arrange 
ments with the person here named; 
but he or she must send in a form 
also. You will be assigned a room- 
mate if no preference is stated. 

A reservation fee of $5.00 is to be 
sent with this form. This is deducted 
from the registration fee. It is not 
refundable. 

Please indicate from the list below 
which area for work is your first 
choice (1) and which is your second 
choice (2) by writing the number in 
front of the list number. If two 
have equal appeal to you, check each 
with (1). 

Theories of Movement 
Social Forms of Dance 
Dance as Education 

Dance as a Performing Art 


By May I, return with $5.00 reservation 
fee (not refundable) to Dorothy Davies, 
Coleman Gymnasium, Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 
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Conference Arrangements 


The conference will be held the week 
of June 11-18 at the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro. The registration fee is 
$20.00. Board and room for the week 
will be $35.00. Bring clothing for warm 
weather (light coat). Since participants 
will be contributing to the conference, it 
will be helpful to bring selected books 
and publications as well as dance clothes. 

This NSD conference is an important 
venture in education. It will provide 
opportunity for exchange of viewpoints, 
stimulation of ideas, and acquaintance 
with other professional people also striv- 
ing for better and higher standards in 
dance education. Plan now to attend. 

The following books are listed as sug- 
gestions for preconference reading: 


Campbell, Joseph. The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1959. 

Hawkins, Alma M. Modern Dance in 
Higher Education. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1954. 

H’Doubler, Margaret N. Dance—A Cre- 
ative Art Experience. Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 
Hlumphrey, Doris. The Art of Making 
Dances. New York; Rinehart & Co., 
1959. 

Langer, Suzanne. Feeling and Form. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1953. 
Meerloo, Joost A. M. The Dance: From 
Ritual to Rock and Roll—Ballet to Ball- 


room. Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 1960. 
Sorell, Walter. The Dance Has Many 
Faces. New York: World Publishing 
Co., 1951. 


DANCE LOAN FUND 


Apply now for $500 Ruth Whitney Jones Dance 
Loan Fund. Purpose of the fund is to aid 
teachers in the pursuit of advanced study in 
dance. Announcement of award will be in 
July 1961. Write to Mary Fee, chairman, Ruth 
Whitney Jones Dance Loan Fund, Lathrop Hall, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Principle for Dance Production 


Prepared by the National Section on Dance, 
Legislative Board, November 25, 1960 

The main goal of the dance produc- 
tion in education is to provide a cul- 
minating experience for the student. At 
all times throughout the production 
process the pervading philosophy should 
be growth of the individual in creative 
thinking, movement expressiveness, 
physical discipline, and cooperation 
with others. 

The standard for performance should 
be one of excellence, yet productions 
should in no sense compete with com- 
mercial ventures. 

Rehearsals, performances, travel] 
schedules, all must be planned with con- 
sideration for the participants’ other 
responsibilities in order to safeguard 
the students’ health and academic pur- 
suits. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS BOOKS SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge 
—orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids, 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF DANCE 


“America's Center 
for 


Modern Dance" 


1961 SESSION 
JULY 10-AUGUST 20 


Write for Bulletin and Application 


New London 


Your group will dance better : 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN. This 
drum is the choice of leading artists and fore- 
most schools. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the new improved Gretsch Dance Drum 
lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern, 
classical and oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 6-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in transpar- 
ent lacquer in natural color. Perma-Tone (plas- 
tic) head, impervious to weather ¢ ms; you 
never have to tighten heads in humid or rainy 
weather! Bright chrome-plated straining hoop 
and 10 chrome tensioning brackets. 

Order #4145 — Price $15.00, postage extra. 


Lamb’s-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. 
Order #5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. 


Order now Dept. JO-23 


gm GRETSC The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 


60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 


CLASS 
FOLK-DANCE 
“SHOE, 


style $311 
leather heel — 
comfort and support when you dance and “reel”. 
Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality. 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 


Address Dept. P361 


Offices: 
1612 Broadway, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES HOLLYWOOD 
SAN MATEO MONTREAL TORONTO OTTAWA 
Agencies in Principal Cities 


ADD 


ED DURLACHER 
TO YOUR STAFF 


with 


YorRK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HONOR YOUR 


PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y¥ 


Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


e Physical Fitness Activities to Music 
e Square Dances e Play Party 


e Couple Dances and 
& Mixers Singing Games 
e Rhythms e Marches 


e Folk Dances 


e@ Rope Skipping 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS I 

Box No.HPE,Freeport, N. Y. | 

(CD Please Send FREE BROCHURE 

(J Enclosed is 50¢ for 3344 rpm DEMONSTRA- | 
TION RECORD giving excerpts from the albums | 
listed above. 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit te maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T, F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


/ 
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Last Years Longer'! | 
approved for 


tournament 
play ! 


Day*on steel tennis, badminton 
ond paddie tennis racquets are 
ideal for any schoo! or play- 
ground program. Their ‘‘extra 
whip" improves every youngster's 
game—gives a speed and 
accuracy that cannot be , 
matched by any other type las 
of racquet. 

What's more, Dayton rac- 
quets are practically inde- 
structible. Their steel strings 
and tubular steel frames are 
not affected by climatic 
changes. No covers or 
presses ore needed to Att 
protect them, They won't 
warp, splinter, rot or sag. tet 

Investigate them now. Ht 
Ask your local dealer \E 


Free 


. 

about them—or write to- tt 

day for complete infor- ts ae | Rules and 

mation 
for tennis or 

DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY well 

931 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio os yours for the 
asking. 


Do Sports Produce Fitness? 


(Continued from page 21) 


persons start out with a burst of 
enthusiasm, but as the novelty wears 
out and boredom sets in, they soon 
stop. Trying to stay motivated to do 
calisthenie exercises is as unlikely 
as trying to stay on a diet. Most of 
us just don’t have that much will 
power. 

On the other hand, sports carry 
their own, built-in incentive. Sports 
are fun. Sports are challenging. 
And sports are competitive in a 
way that cannot be matched by 
nonsport physical conditioning ac- 
tivities. In fact, participants are 
often so motivated by sports that 
they gladly submit to supplemen- 
tary physical conditioning exercises 
to gain that extra bit of strength, 
power, or endurance that it takes 
to beat the opponent. 

Sports put the candy coating on 
nonsport exercises and make them 
palatable. Why do Mantle, Kluszew- 
ski, and Williams train with weights 
after a strenuous day of baseball? 
Why do other ball players run 
around the perimeter of the ball 
field several times a week? This 
exercise doesn’t give them any spe- 
cial pleasure. But it does condition 
them, and they badly want that 
extra power to help their perform- 
ance in the game. Today, Olympie, 
professional, and college athletes 
supplement their practice with in- 
tensive physical conditioning exer- 
cises. They do this willingly, even 
eagerly, because they strongly want 
to excel in their chosen sports. 

If they knew the facts, the youth 
of America would gladly emulate 
these outstanding athletes. We need 
to revise our strategy. We don’t 
seem to be succeeding very well in 
making our youth take their fitness 
medicine. We should turn more and 
more to sports—through intramu- 
rals, play days, and community rec- 
reation programs. If we want our 
youth to attain more fitness than the 
sport will provide, let’s teach the 
lesson that our outstanding athletes 
have learned. Even medicine is easy 
to take if the incentive is strong 
enough. Because sports provide in- 
centive, we can achieve our motto— 
‘‘Fitness through Sports.’’ * 


TRACK UNIFORMS 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 


NOW—A COMPLETE TRACK 
OUTFIT PRICED FOR EVERY 
BUDGET MINDED COACH 


THE JERSEY: Style A/18. Premium combed 
white cotton. Full cut, and expertly tailored 
to afford maximum freedom of action, and to 
look right on the field. Sizes to order: 34-44. 
Price includes 2-color permanently dyed sash 
and one color jeft chest design. 

$1.55 each 


THE PANT: Style SPRINT. Finest quality, 
washable broadcloth, that’s light weight and 
good looking. Complete comfort. Available in 
these sizes: XS-S-M-L. Price includes side and 
bottom trim as pictured, plus slit sides. 1 or 
2 color trim. 
Price: $30.60 Doz. in White 

$32.00 Doz. in Navy or Scarlet 
This is only one of many Track Suit combina- 
tions available from Champion's complete line 
of Sleeveless and Quarter Sleeve Jerseys, 
and Track Pants. 


You will find our full line of Cross Country 
and Track uniforms described in our current 
Athletic Catalogue, together with a complete 
range of sweat clothes, warm-ups, socks, and 
supporters. 


Be sure to order your track uniforms from 
Champion early. 


*Champion’s Exclusive Endurall® Cotton Yarn 
Makes The Difference! 


WRITE FOR OUR CURRENT ATHLETIC CATALOGUE 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR INC. 
115 College Avenue Rochester 7, N.Y. 


“Setting the Standard of Low Cost Excel- 
lence and Quality in Athletic Knit Goods” 
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KEEPING UP WITH FITNESS 


The nation-wide Track and Field 
Project of OPERATION FITNESS 
U.S.A. enters its second year with hopes 
of involving some 23 million children 
and youth, both boys and girls, of all 
ages from grade 4 through 14. The proj- 
ect is designed to involve mass novice 
participation; it is not an added pro- 


Louis Means, AAHPER associate execu- 
tive secretary, displays trophies awarded 
through the Track and Field Project. 


gram for the varsity track athlete but 
“intramurals in action.” 

The project reached 15 million youth 
during 1960 with clinies and meets of 
many types. Elementary schools made 
an excellent start; junior high schools 
moved into action well; but high schools 
and junior colleges failed to respond as 
hoped. It is the goal in 1961 that every 
school, recreation department, and youth 
serving agency will conduct at least one 
meet. 


Add to Your Track and Field Program 


AAHPER National Headquarters 


The Track and Field Project was care- 
fully planned by leaders of national rep- 
utation to encourage mass participation. 
Every state has a coordinating-imple- 
mentation committee to help organize 
events. Free organizational, promotional, 
and award materials may be obtained 
from AAHPER headquarters. The 
Track and Field Project has been made 
possible through the financial assistance 
of Mutual of Omaha, as a contribution 
toward the fitness of American children 
and youth. 

Start planning now for clinies and 
meets at your schoe!, for both boys and 
girls. Send today for your packet of 
materials from OPERATION FITNESS 
—U.S.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


D. C. Area Directors Meet at 
AAHPER Headquarters 


Seventeen directors and supervisors of 
physical education, athletics, and recre- 
ation met at AAHPER headquarters on 
February 17 to consider an expanded 
program of fitness activities for youth 
in the District of Columbia and _ sur- 
rounding area, including Prince George’s 
County and Montgomery County in 
Maryland and Arlington County in Vir- 
ginia. 

Discussion centered on ways of imple- 
menting the National Fitness Test Pro- 
gram and the nation-wide Track and 
Field Project, both part of OPERA- 
TION FITNESS—U.S.A. 

Louis E. Means, AAHPER associate 
executive secretary, called the groun 
together at the request of several of the 
administrators. 


Two outstanding committees of men and 
women physical educators helped design 
AAHPER’s new Track and Field Proj- 
ect. Pictured above are Rachel Bryant, 
AAHPER Consultant for Girls and 
Women’s Sports; Marilyn H. West, 
John Jay High School, Cleveland; Ann¢ 
Finlayson, Board of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Frances Kaszubski, 
AAU and U. 8. Olympic official; Helen 
M. Starr, Minneapolis Public Schools; 
Myrtle Spande, AAHPER Assistant 
Executive Secretary; and Thelma Bish- 
op, Michigan State University. Other 
committee members were Clifford Fagan, 
National Association of State High 
School Athletic Associations; Horace 
Pascal, Mutual of Omaha; Carl A. Troes- 
ter, Jr... AAHPER executive secretary; 
Pincus Sober, Amateur Athletic Union; 
Neil Jackson, Olympic coach from Tus- 
kegee Institute; and Bernard Empleton, 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc ation. 


OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A. Board of Trustees Meets in Washington, D. C. 


Pictured below are members of the OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. Board of Trustees which met at the NEA Center in 
Washington, D. C., on January 11. From left to right, Edgar G. 
Shelton, vice-president, American Broadcasting Company; 
Cyril R. Porthouse, president, Pyramid Rubber Company; 
Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., president, Mosler Safe Company; Julian 
Smith, standing, director, AAHPER Outdoor Education Proj- 


ect; Carl A. Troester, Jr., executive secretary, AAHPER; Min- 
nie L. Lynn, president, AAHPER ; George F. Anderson, stand- 
ing, associate executive secretary, AAHPER; Louis E. Means, 
associate executive secretary, AAHPER; Sidney L. James, 
publisher, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED; Marion D. Hanks, First 
Council of the Seventy, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints; and Brig. Gen. Edwin N. Clark, U. S. Army, Retired. 
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Action-tested suits in sanfor- 
ized, washable, colorfast 
fabrics. Style to suit any taste, 
sizes to fit every girl, in a 
variety of colors. PINNIES too, 
for quick team identification. 


MODERN 


Write for free 
gym suit circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 W. Morquette — Fond du Lac, Wis 


CHEERLEADER 
UNIFORMS 


Mix or match the dozens of 
combinations from NATION. 
AL. You won't find a bigger 
selection anywhere skirts, 
vests, jackets, blouses, sweaters, 
slacks, and the Princess Dress 
illustrated — all with the ac- 
cent on color! 
Write for cheerleader circular 


NATIONAL SPORTS COMPANY 


366 N. Marquette — Fond du Loc, Wis. 


DANCE 
COSTUMES, 


A complete line of Leotards, 
Skirts and Tights for men,women 
and children. Thoroughly tested 
fabrics in a wide variety of 
vibrant colors. 

New this year-fabulous 
HELANCA NYLON 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H garments. 

Write for complete dance catalog 
and price list. 


ALDRICH & ALDRICH 


1859 Milwaukee Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


University of Denver 


Department of 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Summer 1961 


Graduate Courses Leading to 
a degree of Master of Arts in Physical Education 


JUNE 19-AUGUST 18 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Recent Literature and Trends 
in Physical Education 
JUNE 19-JULY 21 
Seminar in Physical Education, Golf 
JULY 21-AUGUST 18 
Research Methods in Physical Education 
History and Philosophy of Physical Education 


The ideal climate, near-by mountains, ex-= 
cellent summer concerts, on-campus swim = 
ming pool and ice-rink offer delightfu 
recreational opportunities to supplemen 
studies. 


For further information, please write to: 
Dr. Dorothy Humiston or Dr. Deane E. Richardson 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER DENVER 10, COLORADO 


CAMP 
COUNSELOR 
OPENINGS 


For FACULTY MEMBERS, GRADUATE 
STUDENTS, UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


(Minimum age 9 and completion of at least one year of college) 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


. . comprising 350 outstanding Boys, Girls, 
Brother-Sister and Co-Ed Camps, located through- 
out the New England, Middle Atlantic States and 
Canada. 

. INVITES YOUR INQUIRIES concerning 
summer employment as Counselors, Instructors or 
Administrators. 

. POSITIONS in children’s camps, in all areas 
of activities, are available. 


Write, Phone, or Call in Person 


Association of Private Camps- vert. & 
55 West 42nd Street, OX 5-2656, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEWS NOTES 


e@ The public schools of Irvington, New 
Jersey, have recently acquired a camp 
site and are in the process of developing 
an outdoor education program in con- 
nection with the facility. Russell Neide, 
supervisor of physical education, health, 
and safety, is in charge of the program. 


@ William M. Hammerman, coordinator 
of outdoor education at San Francisco, 
California, State College, reports two 
outdoor education courses among the 
current offerings of the College. One 
deals with the elementary school cur- 
riculum in outdoor edueation, and the 
other is concerned with prinieples of 
organization and administration of resi- 
dent outdoor education centers. A work- 
shop in field experiences in outdoor edu- 
cation will be offered during the sum- 
mer session at Camp Leonard, the Col- 
lege outdoor education center. 


e Plans are under way to expand the 
summer program of the Frederick Coun- 
ty, Maryland, Schools. Warren R. 
Evans, supervisor of health and physical 
education for the County Board of Edu- 
cation, reports that the program will in- 
clude small craft safety, firearms safety, 
a family camping workshop, and a con- 
servation workshop. 


e The Franklin Square, New York, 
Public Schools have conducted a pro- 
gram of outdoor education for several 
years, using the facilities of New York 
University at Lake Sebago. Patrick V. 
Hickey is director of outdoor education 
for the school system. 


e Two sixth grades from Parkrose 
(Oregon) elementary schools partici- 
pated in an outdoor school at Camp Sil- 
ver Creek during the week of October 
16. Students arrived late Sunday after- 
noon and were met by student counselors 
from Oregon State College. They spent 
the week studying soil, water, forests, 
and wildlife on study plots set up for 
that purpose. In conjunction with these 
activities, weather and map and compass 
studies fitted in nicely. Recreational pur- 
suits included spineasting, air rifle shoot- 
ing, and archery. Instructional periods 
preceded the activity for each new 
group, with emphasis on safety. Coop- 
erating with the Oregon State College 
and the Parkrose school district were 
the Oregon State Game Commissoin, 
U. S. Forest Service, and the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service. Conservation edu- 
vation specialists from these agencies 
served as resource consultants. 

e The 1960 Conservation Education 
Workshop at Hoodoo Bowl, Oregon, at- 
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tracted 80 elementary and secondary 
school teachers during the three one- 
week sessions. This was the sixth con- 
secutive season that the workshop has 
been held under the direction of Ruth 
Hopson of Oregon General Extension 
Division. As in past years, resource con- 
sultants from the Oregon Game Com- 
mission, Forest Service, and Soil Con- 
servation Service assisted Dr. Hopson 
with the instruction in various resource 
areas. 


e Patricia M. Lawlor reports a new 
development in outdoor education at the 
secondary level in Montgomery County, 
Maryland. In September 1960 the first 
program was offered, on an _ elective 
basis, to ninth grade girls at the Leland 
Junior High School, Chevy Chase. The 
outdoor education unit was taught in 
two ninth grade classes for a period of 
six weeks and included general outdoor 
knowledge, outdoor living skills, and out- 
door recreational sports. The culminat- 
ing activity in the unit was a trip to the 
Frederick County Outdoor School. Both 
parents and students were enthusiastic 
about the experience. 


e In 1956, the Department of Munici- 
pal Recreation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
placed its outdoor education program on 
a year-round basis, after conducting na- 
ture jaunts, day camps, field trips, and 
some overnights during the warm weath- 
er months for over 15 years. The pro- 
gram is under the direction of a staff 
supervisor, assisted by recreation in- 
structors and some 30 part-time special- 
ists in many areas of outdoor education. 
Emphasis is placed upon those things 
that are indigenous to the outdoors and 
to an interpretive program aiming at 
wise use of the outdoors. Most of the 
programs are conducted at the Depart- 
ment’s three outdoor education areas. 
George T. Wilson is program supervisor 
for the Recreation Department. 


e The Toronto, Ontario, Board of Edu- 
cation has recently opened a resident 
Natural Science School. The school, the 
first of its kind in Canada, is located on 
an island about ten minutes’ boat trip 
from the center of the city. Facilities 
include dormitories which will aceom- 
modate up to 72 students, dining room, 
library, craft room, a common room for 
group gatherings, and smaller meeting 
rooms. At present, sixth graders from 
the Toronto schools and their teachers 
spend one school week at the School. 
Teachers College students also take part 
in the program, acting as counselors and 
supervisors while obtaining some first- 
hand experience. 


Women’s Rifle Program 


FRANK L. TREZISE 
Ohio State University 


Physical education for women in 
American schools and universities is 
becoming more practical for everyday 
living. Back in the “good old days” of 
1903, schools like Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
and Wellesley were beginning to stress 
a system of compulsory exercise and 
include such daring innovations as skat- 
ing, basketball, tennis, hockey, and 
swimming. 

In the last few years a new concept 
of physical education has appeared. 
New courses such as boating, fishing, 
and shooting are making their debut 
on elective physical education lists. 
Rifle shooting has become one of the 
most popular electives and is usually 
listed as “a recreational skill and leisure- 
time activity for individual lifelong 
benefit.” 

Ohio State University, long noted for 
emphasis on spectator sports, began a 


Above, proper shooting positions are ex- 
plained to a woman’s physical education 
class in marksmanship at Ohio State 
University. Below, the class practices 
dry shooting from the standing position. 
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CAN ducator BUY LEOTARDS 
WHOLESALE 


HERE ARE 
ADDITIONAL 
REASONS 
WHY 


Edueator 
LEOTARDS 


ARE 
PURCHASED 


BY MORE \ 


HIGH SCHOOL 
‘AND COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


throughout the United States. Many styles 
are offered in the illustrated catalogue. 
Fabrics: MER SHEEN . . . made from 2 ply 
mercerized combed peeler cotton, rib knit; 
NYLON STRETCH JERSEY . . . sweater 
weight; SATIN GLOW JERSEY . . . made 
from Du Pont’s high lustre rayon rein- 
forced with fine cotton. Leotards are in all 
popular shades. Girls’ and adults’ sizes. 
Expert workmanship in every detail—all 
seams reinforced. EVERY EDUCATOR LEO- 
TARD HAS THE EXCLUSIVE WHITE SANI- 
TARY INSIDE CROTCH, AN IMPORTANT 
HEALTH FEATURE. 


Style L2 
$2.50 child 
2.75 adult 


We manufacture tights without feet, calf 
and ankle length. From $2.75 up. WHOLE- 
SALE LEOTARD PRICES START FROM $2.50. 
Majorette and cheerleader costumes, cos- 
tumes for school recitals and classical 
plays, Modern Skirts and Swimwear. 


FREE POSTAGE 
SEND FOR STYLE CATALOGUE 
DELIVERY WITHIN 10 DAYS 


Manufacturers 


SPORTSWEAR COMPANY, Dept. E 
226 So. 11th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


course in rifle markmanship for women 
as part of the physical education pro- 
gram in 1958. The markmanship group 
was first limited to 20 coeds because of 
lack of space and instructional person- 
nel. At that time the group was under 
the direction of Sgt. Alfred Simmons, 
a member of the schools’ ROTC staff, 
and Phyllis Bailey of the Womens’ 
Physical Education Department. All 
shooting was done on the University 
rifle range with ROTC rifles and equip- 
ment. No fee was charged the coeds 
for this instruction. At the present time 
two classes, of 20 coeds each, are active. 
Each class meets on Mondays for two 
hours of concentrated instruction. 

Before any firing is permitted the 
coeds are given a thorough schooling 
in range procedure, triangulation, and 
safety. They then practice the four 
shooting positions, dry firing in each. 
The women also learn the proper 
methods of zeroing a target rifle and 
are permitted to fire for group on a 
50-foot target. When this has been 
done, regular firing begins for score and 
accurate records of progress are kept. 

In the beginning scores usually av- 
erage below 60 but increase in two or 
three weeks into the 80’s. Some shooters 
wind up with scores as high as 96. The 
women catch on quickly to the rudi- 
ments of good gun handling and make 
remarkable progress. As a result of 
the interest in the womens’ markman- 
ship program, an advanced class of 
rifle shooting or intramural matches 
have been considered. 

The future of rifle shooting as a 
women’s activity in the Physical Educa- 
tion Department at Ohio State is one 
of promise, and should encourage other 
universities to organize shooting pro- 
grams as physical education electives. 


Counselors Wanted 
Fine Maine Girls Camp. July-August. 
Red Cross Swimming Insts. Tennis 
and Athletic Insts. Good Salary—ex- 
penses. 20 years or over. Write Apart- 
ment 3C, 166 East 63rd Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


CAMP STAFF 


Physical Education Training Teachers or College 
Seniors only to assist on Waterfront or Landsports 


June 24th to August 24th approximately 
CAMP WALDEN, Denmark, Maine 
(est. 1916—140 girls—10 to 16) 

Write to: 35 Sage Terrace, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Burleigh Hill 


boothbay, maine 
Co-ed ages 11-16 

Unique program stressing salt water 
sailing instruction. racing. Water skiing, 
tennis, riflery, baseball, fishing, pioneer- 
ing. 

Lester Rhoads, Director 251-18 Gist Ave., 
Little Neck, N. Y. BA $- 6353 


Three-Time Choice 
of the United States 
Olympic Swimming 


Join the finest mermaids of them all, 
.. the United States Olymy ic. Team. 
"Specify Ocean Mermaid, the ‘choice 
of Olympic Champions, Youll find the 
‘durability, serviceability, comfort, 
quality and fit that promise. 
{ but rarely. deliver. Next 

sure—order America's most 


widely used” racing sui 
MERMAID! 


Individually packed + Correctly Sized 
Comfortable » Weighs only 3 ounces + Not 
transparent + Dries almost instantly. 
Black + Royal Blue + Navy « Scarlet 
Dartmouth Green «+ Kelly Green 


WOMEN’S BUST SIZES: 30 to 40 
CHILDREN’S CHEST SIZES: 18 to 28 
SEND FOR CATALOG A 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—DECEMBER 1960 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the Research Quarterly, 
which is published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER. The column 
editor has presented the author’s or her own summary of the important elements of 
each article in the Decmber issue, so that all AAHPER members may know the 
results of the latest scientific study in health, physical education, and recreation. In 
some instances, the editor has added the author’s or her own recommendations for 
the implications of the research findings in teaching practices and/or curriculum 


construction. 


Akgun, Necati, and Ustun, Emin Faik. 
Teleroentgenologic Investigations of Cham- 
pion Turkish Wrestlers. Cardiac transverse 
diameter, heart rate, and arterial blood 
pressure were studied in 17 champion 
Turkish wrestlers. The cardiac trans- 
verse diameters were compared with 
those of eight untrained Turkish medical 
students and hospital personnel, all in 
good health. Except for a lower heart 
rate, the wrestlers did not show any 
marked ecardiae differences from other 
groups of normal, healthy people living 
in that part of the world. Some studies 
have found the hearts of athletes some- 
what enlarged as a result of athletic 
training, while others have found little 
or no enlargement. This study supports 
the latter group of studies. 


Blyth, Carl S.; Allen, E. Marvin; and 
Lovingood, Bill W. Effects of Amphetamine 
(Dexedrine) and Caffeine on Subjects Ex- 
posed to Heat and Exercise Stress. Fifteen 
university graduate students partici- 
pated in three three-hour experiments on 
which they alternated 30 minutes of 
work on a motor-driven treadmill with 
rest in a seated position. The treadmill 
was moving at four miles per hour at 
zero grade, and the room temperature 
was kept at 110 deg. F. The subjects 
were given a series of psychomotor and 
physiological tests before, during, and 
after the three-hour experiment. With- 
out knowing which capsule he was get- 
ting, each subject ingested one of the 
following 30 minutes before each experi- 
ment: five mg. of dexedrine plus some 
milk sugar and charcoal; five grains of 
caffeine plus some milk sugar and char- 
coal; a eapsule containing only milk 
sugar and charcoal. 

The measurements ineluded heat gain, 
sweat loss, heart rate, addition of num- 
bers, hand, back and leg strength, reac- 
tion time to light stimulus, hand and 
arm steadiness, two-hand coordination, 
speed of tapping, and rate of manipu- 
lation. Significant increases in heart 
rate oceurred as a result of taking dex- 
edrine and eaffeine, but none of the sub- 
jects showed significant effects of either 
drug on any of the other measurements 
made in this study. A few previous 
studies have found improved perform- 
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anee among athletes as a result of dex- 
edrine, while others have not. This pres- 
ent study supports those who would dis- 
courage the use of drugs to improve 
athletic performances. 


Clark, L. Verdelle. Effect of Mental 
Practice on the Development of a Certain 
Motor Skill. The effect of mental practice 
was compared with that of physical 
practice, using 144 high school boys di- 
vided into two groups equated on the 
bases of arm strength, intelligence, and 
varsity, junior varsity, or novice expe- 
rience. The skill used was the Pacifie 
Coast one-hand foul shot. After some 
preliminary instruction and 25 practice 
trials, mental and physical practice 
groups were tested on 25 foul shots. The 
experimental group was then given in- 
struction in mental practice and_per- 
formed this mental practice for 14 days. 
The other group had physical practice 
for 14 days, and then all were retested 
on 25 foul shots. Both groups showed 
significant gains; mental practice was 
almost as effective as pltysieal practice 
for the varsity and junior varsity 
groups, but not as effective for the nov- 
ice groups. This study suggests that 
there may be some optimum combina- 
tion of mental and physical practice pe- 
riods that is superior to methods gen- 
erally employed today to develop motor 


skills. 


Clarke, David H. Correlation between 
the Strength/Mass Ratio and the Speed of 
an Arm Movement. The speed of a lateral 
arm movement, reaction time, and the 
strength/mass ratio were measured in 
48 university male students. There was 
no significant correlation found between 
reaction time and speed of movement, 
nor between the movement time and the 
strength/mass ratio. This verified the 
results of similar studies from the same 
laboratory and supported the concept 
that the ability to exert muscular 
strength in a coordinated manner is de- 
termined by a specific neuromuscular 
pattern, rather than by statie strength. 


Drinkwater, Barbara L. Development of 
an Attitude Inventory to Measure the At- 
titude of High School Girls toward Physical 
Education as a Career for Women. Likert’s 


A Face Bar is NOT 
DENTAL or CONCUSSION 
PROTECTION! 


AVOID THESE INJURIES 


SHUR-FIT 


MOUTH PROTECTOR 


Pat. No. 2,643,652 2,750,941 2,966,908 
ay 


The National Alliance Football 
Rules Committee has made 
mandatory — effective in 1962 
—the rule requiring all football 
players in High Schools, Junior Col- 
leges and Colleges to wear dental 
guards. 

This ruling is easily complied 
with by using a SHUR-FIT. 

@ One size fits all 

@ No fill required 


@ Soft, Pliable, shock-absorbing 
plastic 


@ Fits either upper or lower 


@ Keeps mouth moist — 
Fresh wintergreen flavor 


@ Sanitary —will not absorb mouth 
acids as does rubber 


@ Rugged; yet economical 


SCHOOL PRICE $ 1 35 
SHUR-FIT MOUTH PROTECTOR 


at your local dealer 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION | 


 SHUR-FIT 


704 American Trust Bidg. * Berkeley 4, alif. 
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techniques of attitude scale construction 
was selected for use in this study. State- 
ments covering aspects of the physical 
education profession as they apply to 
women were prepared according tc rec- 
ommended criteria. Each statement was 
subjected to statistical analysis in order 
to eliminate those which were ambiguous 
or which had poor discriminatory power. 
Following the use of the split-half meth- 
od for determining reliability, the state- 
ments were divided into two equivalent 
forms of the inventory. This study pre- 
sents two forms of an apparently valid 


and reliable attitude scale which might 
be used as a guidance tool for young 
women indicating the desire to major in 
physical education. 


Groves, William H. Degree of Participa- 
tion in Related Areas by Men Physical 
Education Majors in Five of the Illinois 
State Universities. Checksheets were de- 
vised to obtain information from 683 
majors at the five universities, covering 
the related areas of intercollegiate and 
intramural sports and professional ac- 
tivities. 


BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS — Fa- 
mous Selektor® Brand scoreboards 
— accurate, fast and absolutely de- 
pendable. 


SAFE-WAL — Cushioned wainscot 
for gyms and multi-purpose rooms. 
Absorbs and dissipates body im- 


pact. 


Excellence of design, materials and craftsmanship 
has been a Nissen MEDART tradition. So has the 
satisfactory solution of all problems concerning the 
planning and equipping of gymnasiums. Whatever 
your requirements, consult Nissen MEDART. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS —Quali- 

ity gymnastic apparatus, physical 
conditioning and anthropometric 
equipment, game standards and 
gym mats. 


PHYS-EDUCATOR — Popular exer- 
cise equipment designed especially 
for elementary schools. Installs 
easily, anywhere. 


NISSEN paar CORPORATION 


930 27TH AVE. S.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


The participation in activities re- 
lated to physical education, on the 
whole, was quite low. Intramural activ- 
ity had the greatest participation, fol- 
lowed closely by intercollegiate sports. 
Other participation, especially in pro- 
fessional clubs and organizations, was 
extremely low. Participation tended to 
increase in degree as the majors prog- 
ressed from freshman to senior status. 
This study might serve as a guide to 
other major departments wishing to 
obtain similar information about the 
activities of their students. This infor- 
mation could be useful to the placement 
service. The use of this measuring de- 
vice was found to stimulate an increase 
in participation in related activities on 
the part of some of the majors involved 
in this study. 


Harrison, John S. Psychological Refrac- 
toriness and the Latency Time of Two 
Consecutive Motor Responses. These ex- 
periments involved a total of 60 male 
university students, all volunteer sub- 
jects. When the response movements 
were as short and simple as possible, the 
time lag between stimulus and response 
for one movement was shortened by 
introducing the stimulus for a second 
movement during the latent period for 
the first (usually about .22 sec.). Under 
these conditions the latent period of the 
second movement was increased about 
25 percent. This did not seem to be 
caused by true psychological refractori- 
ness, since ability to accept the second 
stimulus and respond to it was still 
present. A control experiment furnished 
evidence that it was probably a fore- 
period-expectaney phenomenon. The 
length of the response latency of a 
simple single movement was increased 
about 40 percent if conditions were 
altered so that a second stimulus re- 
quiring a second movement was expected 
some time within a half-second after the 
first stimulus. All of these results are 
consistent with the recent memory drum 
theory of neuromotor response. 


Haskins, Mary Jane. Problem-Solving 
Test of Sportsmanship. This study dealt 
with the development and validation of 
two written tests of sportsmanship re- 
sponses. The major steps followed were : 
selection of test items; development of 
criterion instruments; refinement and 
validation of test forms; and establish- 
ment of reliabilities of the forms. When 
used with 80 women majors and 120 
men and women in physical education 
classes, the reliabilities ranged from .52 
to .97, with all but one being over .85. 

Perhaps further refinement is need- 
ed to improve the validity, although 
validity is probably very difficult to 
assess in an area like this. The study 
includes only a few samples of the 40 
items in the test; the entire test is avail- 
able from the author, at Ohio State 
University, for $1.00 per set (30¢ per 
set for 25 or more.) 
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Does Your Spring and Summer Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 


Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to the 
weight and carry of the Birdies; economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with 
replacement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


‘Nw 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


Nagle, Francis J., and Irwin, Leslie W. 
Effects of Two Systems of Weight Training 
on Circulorespiratory Endurance and Re- 
lated Physiological Factors. Three groups, 
two experimental and one control, con- 
sisting of 20 college freshmen in each 
group, were equated on the basis of 
body surface area and 300-yd. run times. 
They were then all tested doing moderate 
and all-out exercise on a bicycle ergo- 
meter. Measures that were taken before 
and after exercise included heart rate, 
respiratory rate, volume of respiration 
per body surface, carbon dioxide pro- 
duetion per body surface, respiratory 
exchange ratio, and ventilatory efficiency 
(the ratio of oxygen consumed to the 
air inspired.) An eight-week training 
period followed, during which the exper- 
imental groups participated in weight- 
training programs and the control sub- 
jects in arehery or bait casting. The 
tests were then repeated. Though there 
was an indication of improved cireulo- 
respiratory responses by the weight- 
training groups following training, there 
was no statistically signifieant difference 
among the three groups in their re- 
sponses to exercise. It would appear 
that further study is needed on the 
effects of weight training. 


Nagle, Francis J., and Irwin, Leslie W. 
The Identification of the School Health 
and Safety Concerns of the Secondary 
School Physical Educator. A list of 139 
possible health and safety concerns was 
compiled from the professional litera- 
ture, through interviews with experts 
in the field, and through introspection. 
This list was submitted to a jury of 
experts in physical education and health 
education to determine the relative im- 
portance of these concerns in contribut- 
ing to the success of the physical edu- 
cation program. Of these judges, 51 
percent found that 83 of the statements 
represented health and safety concerns 
that were essential to the fulfillment of 
the objectives of secondary school phys- 
ical education. The study coneludes with 
a complete listing of these statements, 
in rank order of their importance, ac- 
cording to the judges used in this study. 
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It would be desirable for high school 
physical educators to study this list as 
an aid in evaluating their current ob- 
jectives. 


Nelson, Dale O. Effects of Food Supple- 
ment on the Performance of Selected Gross 
Motor Tests. The subjects for this ex- 
periment were members of a university 
football team and a group of physical 
education majors. They were divided 
into two groups, equated with respect 
to weight. The experimental groups re- 
ceived a well-advertised vitamin and 
mineral supplement, while the others 
received placebos. None of the subjects 
knew which they were receiving. The 
three motor tests, consisting of starting 
and running, vertical jump, and bicycle 
ergometer, were given before the start 
of the experiment, and two, four, eight, 
and twelve week after beginning the 
experiment. No significant differences 
in motor performance were found be- 
tween those subjects taking the supple- 
ment and those taking the placebo. It 
would seem that the vitamin and min- 
eral supplement would not be worth 
using, in order to improve the per- 
formance of athletes, unless an athlete’s 
diet were known to be deficient. 


Rich, Ruth. Health Education Needs of 
High School Students in a Large Diversi- 
fied Metropolitan Area. ata were ob- 
tained from a representative sample of 
959 tenth and twelfth grade students in 
eight Los Angeles high schools, by use 
of the Le Maistre Health Behavior In- 
ventory; the Mooney Prbolem Check 
List; information derived from apprais- 
als by school physicians’ examinations; 
and personal data questionnaires on 
health history which students were asked 
to complete. 

There were interrelationships 
among the rank order of some of the 
areas listed, and _ significant grade 
and sex differences were apparent in 
certain aspects of students’ health be- 
havior. It was concluded that the stu- 
dents in this study needed a definite 
block of time allotted to health educa- 
tion and more intensive health coun- 
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TEELA-WOOKET 
ARCHERY and RIDING CAMPS 
Roxbury, Vermont 


Tops in Archery and Riding 


AAHPER “Operation Archery” Workshop 


June 19-June 23—For all youth leaders 


Archery course for instructors 
June 19-June 28—Vacationing June 18-july 2 


All-inclusive rates $10.00 per day 


Course in Equitation for instructors 
June 26-July 2 


Autumn Archery and Riding Camps 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10 
VACATION RATES . . . $8.00 per day 
For brochure with complete details mail form 
below to: wha 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller - a 


67 Old Stone Church Rd. 
Upper Saddle River, N. J. 


Please send ................ copies of brochure on 
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seling and follow-up programs of health 
service. 


Richardson, Charles E. Thurstone Scale 
for Measuring Attitudes of College Stu- 
dents toward Physical Fitness and Exercise. 
Employing modified Thurstone tech- 
niques, two equivalent forms of an at- 
titude scale were constructed around 
the topic “physical fitness and exercise.” 
Test items were subjected to an exten- 
sive refinement process preceding the 
formulation of the final test forms. 
Validity of the test was based on an 
evaluation by 20 judges who were pro- 


fessors of health and physical education 
from five universities. The reliability 
was found to be .83, and the correlation 
between the two forms of the test was 
.87. Both forms of the scale are given 
in the article, and the author believes 
that the seale is sufficiently precise, ob- 
jective, and easy to administer and score 
to permit use in the college classroom. 


Start, K. B. Relationship between Intel- 
ligence and the Effect of Mental Practice 
on the Performance of a Motor Skill. 
Thirty-five 12-year-old boys were tested 
for accuracy in the underarm basketball 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price ef book $3.00. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book”— information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Gelf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


MORE TOWEL 
FOR YOUR MONEY 


formation. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 


(Distributors: TROY LAUNDRITE EQUIPMENT) 


New York State Represeniative 


VERN VOLLAND 


— 


There are plenty of reasons McArthur 
Super-Gym Towels are the longest wear- 
ing in the field: Made of the finest long 
staple, tripie-twisted, two-ply yarns: 
full tape rib construction; heavy tape 
selvage edges; full 20” x 40” shrunk 
size; light weight for economical laun- 
dering; yet extra strong for extra wear. 
They’re good for 350 to 500 launder- 
ings! Write today for complete in- 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 


Fairchild Drive, Buffalo 26, N. Y. 
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free throw, using ten trials. They were 
then given nine periods, each of five 
minutes duration, of mental practice, 
after which they were retested in the 
free throws. A significant improvement 
was found in the average score after the 
mental practice, as compared with the 
average at the beginning. This improve- 
ment was not related to the magnitude 
of the initial score, nor to the intelli- 
gence of the student. This study seems 
to support other research that has found 
definite effects from mental practice, and 
warrants further investigation into the 
relationship to intelligence, using a 
wider range of mental status. 


Synovitz, Robert J. Use of Harmful Mis- 
conceptions as a Basis for the Selection of 
Subject-Matter Areas and Course Content 
in College Health Classes. The Borozne 
Health Information Opinionnaire was 
used to discover the amount and kind 
of harmful health misconceptions be- 
lieved by a sample of 630 students in 
basie health information classes in cer- 
tain four-year colleges in Indiana. It 
was also used to study the effect on the 
misconceptons of the following factors: 
age, grade level, sex, race, course back- 
ground, rural or urban background, 
marital status, major area of academic 
preparation, school attended, geographic 
location, and religion. The article in- 
cludes a list of the 50 most prevalent 
misconeeptions, as revealed in_ this 
sample, a long list of interpretations of 
the findings, and another long list of 
recommendations for the improvement 
of the health education classes in the 
colleges involved. Other teachers of 
health education would find this list a 
usable one to obtain similar information. 


Wireman, Billy O. Comparison of Four 
Approaches to Increasing Physical Fitness. 
A male college freshman orientation 
class was randomly divided into four 
groups of 12 students each to receive 
one of the following treatments: (a) 
calisthenics, games, and sports, with a 
periodic knowledge of results; (b) calis- 
thenies, games, and sports, without a 
knowledge of results; (¢) games and 
sports with a periodic knowledge of 
results; and (d) games and sports with- 
out a knowledge of results. The Indiana 
Motor Fitness Test was used to assess 
the subject’s physical fitness index at 
the first, sixth, twelfth, eighteenth, and 
twenty-fourth class sessions. Knowl- 
edge of results, in terms of changes in 
physical fitness status, seemed to have 
more effect on physical fitness than did 
the 15 minutes of calisthenics at the 
beginning of each class for the first two 
groups. Although generalizations 
ean be drawn from this one study, it 
suggests that more experimentation be 
done to verify these findings. Current 
research in other fields has shown con- 
siderable evidence that knowledge of 
results, often called reenforcement, has 
an effective influence on performance. 
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PRODUCTS PARADE 


National Headg 


Tubular Steel Hurdle 


Stadium Hurdle, adjustable from high 
and low hurdle sizes to folded flat di- 
mensions of 40” x 30” x 24”, weighing 
27 pounds for easy storage and earry- 
ing, is the latest from Stadium Products 
Company, Spencer, lowa. Made of tublar 
steel plated with zine oxide to prevent 
rust and corrosion, and with a cross bar 
of clear pine with rounded edges to pre- 
vent injuries, Stadium Hurdle conforms 
to NCAA specifications. There are ad- 
justable weights for turning force so it 
will serve either college or high school 
events. 


Spotting Platform for Rebound Tumbling 


A Spotting Platform, a new rebound 
tumbling accessory, has been introduced 
by Gym Master Sales, a division of the 
Fenner-Hamilton Corporation, Englewood, 
Colorado. The ladder-type platform is 
designed to fit securely over the side rail 
of any Gym Master or other unit and is 
adjustable to any height. Features in- 
clude nonslip tread steps and rubbershod 
legs. All-steel, all-welded construction 
makes the unit almost indestructible. It 
offers safe and easy mounting and dis- 
mounting and eliminates the need for 
spotters to stand on the side rails. It 
also provides an area from which the 
spotter can step on and off the perform- 
ing area quickly without necessary inter- 
ference, 


Practice Cage for Go/f 


Jayfro Athletic Supply Company, P. O. 
Box 1065, New London, Connecticut, has 
developed a portable nylon golf practice 
cage engineered and designed to fit your 
needs regardless of available facilities. 
The cage is 9 feet high, 9 feet wide, and 
12 feet deep and comes with a reinforced 
nylon backdrop target as well as rubber 
tee-off mat. It is made of special sheer 
nylon material with a finely woven gauge 
and is completely enclosed to control total 
driving action. Sturdy portable alumi- 
num supports are used on all of the four 
models offered by Javfro—models to fit 
indoor, outdoor, and limited space speci- 
fications. 


Curtains for Tennis Backdrops 


Lightweight Lumite Saran Tennis 
Curtains for use as tennis court back- 
drops, windbreaks, and court dividers 
are now being exclusively distributed by 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2233 West 
Street, River Grove, Illinois. Made of dark 
green Saran plastic, the curtains are 
weatherproof and will not fade, discolor, 
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rot, or mildew. A special weave breaks 
up strong winds, yet allows sufficient air 
passage so that vents or holes are un- 
necessary. Costs about one third less 
than canvas and requires minimum 
maintenance. For further information, 
write the company care of their Tennis 
Departments for a free brochure. 


Pitching Machines for Spring Sports 


Dudley Sports Company, 633 Second Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York, has two 
new automatic baseball and tennis pitch- 
ing machines—the Dudley Olympic and 
the Dudley Champ. The Olympic, for 
high school, university, and major league 
teams, has a newly designed spring for 
greater speed and stability and a strong- 


Champ Olympic 


er, heavier, sturdier frame for long life. 
It comes equipped with an electric motor 
for $325.00, with a gas motor for 
$350.00. The Champ, especially designed 
for junior high and youth leagues, is 
priced at $200.00 and comes equipped 
with an electric motor. A remote control 
($10.00 extra) is available, enabling a 
coach to start and stop the machine from 
the batting area; this is adaptable for 
the electric models only. 


Inventory Records on View 


EQUIP-TROL®, a new inventory con- 
trol system for athletic, physical eduea- 
tion, and recreation programs, has been 
announced by the Program Aids Co., 550 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. 
Priced at $3.50, the system tells the 
equipment story at a glanee—what is on 
hand, issued, out for reconditioning, or- 
dered, to be ordered. ERASO* surface 
is guaranteed reusable over 150 times 
and may be color coded to fit all systems. 
Charts are available for football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track and field, textbooks, 
field hockey, arts and crafts, band, soe- 
cer, and all-purpose. Write the company 
for a free color catalog showing EQUTP- 
TROL* and other new program aids. 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office. 


Self-Inflating Resuscitator 


A new type of resuscitator introduced 
recently by Ocean Pool Supply Company, 
155 West 23rd Street, New York, New 
York. The Ocean Self-Inflating Resusci- 
tator comes equipped with a nonre- 
breathing valve and self-inflating bag 
for air. It is also available for oxygen- 
air mixture. The operator puts the mask 
in place and squeezes the bag. The first 
squeeze of the bag gives air. No assem- 
bly or connections to electricity or com- 
pressed gases are needed. Write to the 
company for more information on this 
and other items for beach and pool. 


New Locker Models 


Two new models have been added to 
the All American Locker Line manufae- 
tured by DeBourgh Manufacturing Com- 
pany 2924 27th Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. The Sophomore Double 
Tier with ten openings, 12 inches wide x 
16 inches deep x 36 inches high with an 
overall width of 60 inches comes com- 
plete with garment hooks in each open- 
ing. Also new is the 30 opening Sopho- 
more Gym Locker with 12 x 16 x 12 
inch openings and an overall width of 
60 inches. Slightly narrower than the 
company’s other lines, the units have 
adequate storage and hanging space for 
average equipment. The new models are 
also suitable where space is at a mini- 
mum yet a maximum number of locker 
openings are required. The lockers are 
built of 14 gauge steel mesh, ventilated 
on three sides to ensure maximum air 
circulation, and are equipped with legs 
for single-row back-to-back installation 
or with frame base for helding two 30- 
compartment units back to back. 


Books and Catalogs 


e Ski enthusiasts will want a copy of 
the second annual Directory of Ski Re- 
sorts containing detailed information on 
over 500 ski areas in the United States, 
Canada, and other countries. Complete 
with maps, facilities, rate guides, and 
phone numbers, the book is available for 
$1.25 per copy at ski resorts and shops, 
newsstands or from Directory of Ski Re- 
sorts, Dept. 1C, 261 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena, California. 


@ Universal Portable Wood Bleachers, a 
six-page brochure describing its line for 
outdoor use in the school athletic and 
recreation field has just been released 
by the Universal Bleacher Company, 
Champaign, Illinois. Write for your copy. 


e Wakmann Watch Company, Inc., 15 
West 47th Street, New York 36, New York, 
will send you their new 12-page catalog 
on request. Available are stop watches, 
waterproof and automatic self-winding 
watches, chronographs, and multipurpose 
watches. Wakmann stop watches are 
equipped with exclusive Monorex built- 
in shock protection for the balance staff 
and Stabilor unbreakable mainspring. 
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Gastelle greatest name in 


ROILER SKATING 


does more for 
more people in less space! 


For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 


roller skating programs. Everyone 

can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 
a profit-making activity. Write today for 
free information. 


Duryte Plastic Wheels 
Do Not Mar Floors 


hides. 4498 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


we 


fencing equipment. — 
the PLUS VALUE sport 
for your physical 
education program 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


5 
UNIFORMS of Championship 
Wweight““Tiger” brand — 
Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT? Single Drill note ond vorety 


immediate Delivery from Stock in New York City 


Gastolls FENCING EQUIPMENT COMPANY cast som sracer 


Importers and Manufacturers of Fencing Equipment and Gude Uniforms NEW YORK 3, a. ¥. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


First Aquatic 
Leadership Workshop 


The AAHPER and the American Na- 
tional Red Cross will jointly sponsor an 
aquatie leadership workshop at Indiana 
University, August 20-26, 1961, for col- 
lege men and women physical educators 
currently teaching water safety. The 
purpose of this workshop is to give spe- 
cial instruction in several newly devel- 
oped aquatic activities. College teachers 
in attendance can then help provide the 
needed water safety instruction in their 
respective communities. 

The workshop will provide a review 
of the water safety and first aid instrue- 
tor training in addition to the special 
program content, as follows: 

1. Skin and SCUBA diving 

2. Water skiing 

3. Small eraft including power boat 

safety and some sailing 

4, Water safety seminar (including 

special interest areas such as com- 
petitive swimming and officiating) 

An outstanding faculty, including per- 
sonnel from Indiana University, the 
American National Red Cross, and other 
aquatie specialists, will provide instruc- 
tion for the workshop. 

Indiana University will offer the work- 
shop on an optional credit basis. Those 
wishing to enroll for credit may do so 
by paying a $9.00 tuition fee upon 
registration. The workshop is open to 
all persons currently holding a Red Cross 
Water Safety Certificate or the equiva- 
lent. Upon successful completion of the 
workshop, participants will receive a 
Red Cross Water Safety Instructor Cer- 
tifieate. In addition, AAHPER and the 
American National Red Cross will award 
a special certificate to all participants 
which will indicate that they have re- 
ceived instruction in these new aquatic 
activities. 

A registration fee of $40.00 will be 
charged which will include the cost of 
board, lodging, and workshop materials. 
The $9.00 tuition fee will be in addition 
to the regular registration fee. 

Persons interested in the workshop 
are urged to contact Bernard I. Loft, 
Department of Health and Safety, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, Indiana as 
soon as possible. Registration will be 
limited to 50 persons. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
SCANDINAVIA 


Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
1 to August 11, 1961. 

Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia, including Finland. (All lec- 
tures in English) 

Write: Admissions Office, Oslo I/nterna- 
tional Summer School, Northfield, Minn. 
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Change of Address 


The National Education Association’s 
Editorial Information Center has moved 
from 375 Park Avenue to 1271 Avenue 
of the Americas, Room 27-70, New York 
20, New York. 


School Libraries for Quality 
Education 


The special foeus of National Library 
Week, April 16-22, will be on school 
libraries as an essential to quality edu- 
cation. This means efforts to stimulate 
public interest in school libraries and to 
assist communities in assessing their 
needs and developing programs to meet 
those needs. 

A school kit of special materials de- 
signed to assist in planning classroom 
and student programs is being offered 
to teachers and school librarians at $1. 
The kit ineludes reprints of valuable 
articles and assorted promotion aids— 
a poster, a mobile, a streamer, and fifty 
bookmarks. Write to School Kit, Na- 
tional Library Week, P.O. Box 365, 
Midtown Station, New York 18, N. Y. 


All-Education Issue 


National Parks Magazine, published 
by the National Parks Association, 
scheduled an all-education issue for Feb- 
ruary. Second in a projected series of 
educational numbers, the magazine has 
included articles on conservation and 
preservation topics; an enlarged up-to- 
the-minute chart on national parks with 
a supplementary map; reviews of con- 
servation education publications and 
aids; and conservation employment in- 
formation. 

This special educational number is 
available to schools, teachers, and li- 
braries at the price of 15¢ a copy, or 
three copies for 30¢, through National 
Parks Magazine, 1300 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Clubs’ Scholarship Program 


“To encourage good citizenship,” the 
Boys’ Clubs of America will award 16 
national, regional, and sectional scholar- 
ships through a fund established by the 
Reader’s Digest Foundation. Grants will 
be made annually in the amount of $500 
to the national winner, $200 to each of 
the seven regional winners, and $100 to 
each of the eight sectional winners. 
Scholarship awards will be announced 
during National Boys’ Club Week, April 
10-16. 

Another Reader’s Digest Foundation 
grant has made possible the establish- 
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ment of the 1961 Career Key Scholar- 
ship Awards for Girls Clubs of America. 
A scholarship of $1500 will be granted 
to the national winner of the Career 
Key selected from among candidates 
nominated by each of the nine Girls 
Club regions. Each regional winner will 
receive a Career Key award of $350. 
The Awards will be presented during 
the 16th annual Girls Clubs of America 
Conference in New York City, in April. 


Soviet Gymnasts Appear 

The Soviet Union men’s and women’s 
gymnastic teams appeared at Southern 
Connecticut State College, New Haven, 
on January 23. The event was spon- 
sored by the college and the national 
division of the Amateur Athletic Union. 
Proceeds helped to pay for the U. 8. 
Olympic Gymnastic Team’s tour of the 
Soviet Union. 


Brightest Export—American 
Youth 


One of the most suecessful overseas 
exhibits shown by the United States 
Government was their exhibition at the 
1960 Berlin International Industrial 
Fair which was held September 10-25. 


- 


Over 75 percent of the 650,000 Fair 
visitors saw the “Youth USA” exhibit. 
The exhibit graphically explained all the 
facets of an American teenagers’ life— 
social, edueational, recreational. 

A major portion was devoted to the 
American high school curriculum, teach- 
ing and recreational facilities, school 
furniture and equipment, including a 
display and demonstration of scientific 
equipment. AAHPER contributed to 
the exhibit through providing pictures 
of physical education and recreation ae- 
tivities in the American high school. 

A full program of events took place 
daily throughout the Fair. Teenagers 
from the American community in Berlin 
manned the programs. 


NEA Journal Features 
Emma Ody Pohl 


The December 1960 issue of the NEA 
Journal paid tribute to Emma Ody 
Pohl, who retired from Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, in 
1955 after 47 years of distinguished 
service, Miss Pohl was featured in the 
“Today’s Teacher Series.” 

During her tenure as a physical edu- 
eation and dance teacher, Miss Pohl saw 
physical education accepted as a four- 
year college requirement, two gymna- 
siums built (one bearing her name), 
and a bachelor of science degree in 
physical education established. 

Since retirement, Miss Pohl per- 
forms many services for her com- 
munity, as a volunteer worker for the 
county Department of Public Welfare 
and also for the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. The article cites Miss Pohl’s 
contributions as a teacher and the rich, 
active life she now leads in her retire- 
ment. 


Health Teacher Wins State Honor 


Mrs. Jerome Butler, teacher of health 
and science at Claxton High School, 
Claxton, Georgia, received an award as 
typifying the best in health education in 
the state of Georgia. The award, which 
consists of a scholarship for advanced 
education, was presented to Mrs. Butler 
on January 7 in Atlanta, Georgia, by 
James S. Peters, Manchester, chairman 
of the State Board of Education. The 
program, sponsored by the Florida 
Citrus Commission, is designed to 
recognize the contributions of all health 
education teachers in Georgia and to 
point up the needs for further emphasis 
in this field. 


Donation to Build Physical 
Education Center at College 


Monticello College, Alton, Illinois has 
announced the receipt of a half-million 
dollar gift from Mr. and Mrs. Spencer 
T. Olin. The gift was made to fill the 
need for improved physical education 
facilities through the construction of a 
Physical Education Center. The Center 
is the first building to be constructed 
as part of a new campus expansion pro- 
gram. 


Historical Gift Acknowledged 


The Department of Physical Educa- 
tion at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently received a col- 
leetion of historical physical education 
books and sports guides. The gift was 
made by Harriet Fitchpatrick, super- 
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MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. 


Builders of the World Famous ~ 
Master Laminated Padlocks == 
MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and t dl ks 
Master Padioc 
1525 . . . but with- NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 
out key control. Full 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
Wolds Largest Padlock WWManufacturers 


feud... my 
Control Key 
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SQUARE DANCE CALLER-TEACHER MANUAL 
by JACK MANN 
Among other features are the following: 

* 71 SQUARE DANCES—for the patter repertoire 

*% 134 EXERCISES—for calling at classes for beginners—Recogniz- 
ing that it is far from sufficient to teach only the names and 
definitions of basics, these dance exercises are arranged in 
logical order for a 15 week course. Corresponding to each basic 


are approximately 3 to 4 dances, each illustrating a different 
aspect in which that basic may occur. 


* PLASTIC BINDING for eye comfort—the pages “lie flat.” 


(No billing) Send $2.00, which includes tax and postage (air mail delivery 
22c extra), to: 


JACK MANN, 540 Alcatraz Ave., Oakland 9, California 


visor of secondary school physical edu- 
eation for girls in Cleveland. The col- 
lection will be available for use by grad- 
uate students and teachers in the area 
and the Department will weleome ad- 
ditional contributions. 


Philippine Dance Authority to Visit 


Francisca Aquino, head of physical 
education in the Philippine Bureau of 
Education, will tour the United States 
from March 1961 through August. Mrs. 
Aquino is a member of the Executive 
Committee of ICHPER. A noted anu- 
thority on the folk dances of the Philip- 
pine Islands, she is prepared to present 
dance workshops to school and college 
groups. If you are interested in inviting 
Mrs. Aquino to teach in your school or 
city, write for information to Michael 
Herman, Folk Dance House, 108 West 
16th Street, New York 11, New York. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


Eastern Illinois University, Charles- 
ton, has expanded its graduate assistant- 
ship program in both the men’s and 
woman’s departments in physical edu- 
cation. Assistantships are open to both 
men and women graduates of accredited 
institutions with a major in physical 
education. Write to the head of either 
the Men’s or the Women’s Physical 
Education Departments, Eastern  II- 
linois University, Charleston, Illinois. 
Applications should be mailed before 
April 1. 


NAMES in the NEWS 


William H. Ridinger was recently ap- 
pointed research director for the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. Mr. Ridinger was 
consultant to the American Recreation 
Society Annual and is experienced in 
education, recreation, and research. 

Ray O. Duncan, dean, School of 
Physical and Health Education, Recrea- 
tion, and Safety, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Conference at its 
annual meeting on December 9 in South- 
ern Pines, North Carolina. Dr. Duncan 
served as vice-president of the confer- 
ence last year. 


NECROLOGY 


John Brown, Jr., former national sec- 
retary of the YMCA, died on January 
9 in Miami, Florida. A nationally known 
exponent of fitness, Dr. Brown was the 
second president of the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education and the first 
executive secretary of the International 
Association of Approved Basketball Of- 
ficials. He gave the invocation at the 
75th Anniversary Luncheon at the 1960 
AAHPER Miami Beach Convention. 

Francis J. Morris, a member of the 
profession since 1933, recently died. Dr. 
Morris had worked with the elementary 
and secondary schools of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, for some 20 years. 
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NEW OFFICERS 


@ Nebraska AHPER officers for 1961 
are: president—Russell Gorman, Omaha 
University; president-elect —Kay Scha- 
ake, Omaha University; past- -president 
—Amy Turnell, Chadron; vice-president 


for physical education—Gale Baum, 
Gering; vice-president for health— 


Steve Bindas, Hastings; ‘vice-president 
for recreation—Bud Feaster, Grand Is- 
land; newsletter editor—Bert Kurth, 
Omaha University; and secretary-treas- 
urer—Elizabeth Schaffer, Sidney. 

Ruth Bannister, Kearney State 
Teachers College, was elected chairman 
of the Nebraska AHPER student sec- 
tion. This section will hold an all-day 
meeting prior to the Nebraska AHPER 
annual fall meeting. 


© New officers of the Oregon AHPER 
are: president—Willard Burke, Eugene 
Public Schools; president-eleet—-Mary 
Seymour, Oregon State College; past- 
president—Hester Turner, Oregon Edu- 
eation Association; vice-president for 
southern distriet—Jess Loffer, Grants 
Pass High School; vice-president for 
eastern district—Martin Pedigo, Pendle- 
ton High School; vice-president for 
western district—Marion Miller, Rey- 
nolds High School; vice-president for 
central district—Claudia Nyberg, Bend 
High School; vice-president for health 

Warren Smith, Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege; vice-president for health—Art 
Koski, Oregon State College; vice-presi- 
dent for physical eduecation—James 
Goddard, Lewis and Clark College; 
vice-president-elect for physical eduea- 
tion—Alice Lehman, Portland State 
College; vice-president for recreation— 
Inez Alt, Portland Bureau of Parks; 
vice-president-elect for recreation—A] 
Cox, Oregon State College; vice-presi- 
dent for administrators and supervisors 

Richard L. Geser, Bend Public 
Schools; vice-president-eleect for admin- 
istrators and supervisors—Duane Mel- 
lem, South Eugene High School; vice- 
president for research—William Me- 
Arthur, Oregon College of Education; 
vice-president-elect for research—Arnie 
Olson, University of Oregon; public re- 
lations—Tom Williams, Springfield 
Publie Schools; membership chairman 

Wayne Brumbach, University of 
Oregon; and representative to advisory 
council Warren LaBounty, Salem 
Public Schools. 


e The following new officers were 
elected at the Pennsyivania§ State 


AHPER Convention in Philadelphia on 
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December 8-10: president— 
Haynes, 


Raymond E. 
Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; president-elect—Genevieve C. 
Zimbar, East Stroudsburg State Col- 
lege; vice-president for health—William 
C. Meise, Slippery Rock State College; 
vice-president for physical education 

Elmer Gross, Penns ylvania State Uni- 


Harold K. joke Temple Univers sity ; 
and secretary-treasurer—Violet Baum- 
gardner, Harrisburg. 


STATE-WIDE MEETINGS 


e Two honor awards were given at the 
Health and Physical Education Section 
of the Louisiana Teachers’ Convention, 
November 21, in Baton Rouge. The two 
recipients were Howard Kidd, super- 
visor of health, physical, and safety 
education of the East Baton Rouge 
Parish School Board, and Alva Step- 
henson Huffman, head, Department of 
Health and Physical Edueation, North- 
east State College, Monroe. Both have 
actively contributed te the growth of 
professional activity in Louisiana. 

@ Members of the Pennsylvania State 
AHPER held their 39th annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia, December 8-10. 
Convention speakers included AAHPER 
President Minnie Lynn, Bouvé-Boston 


School, Medford, Massachusetts; Bob 
Richards, director of the Wheaties 


Sports Federation; and Louis E. Means, 
AAHPER associate executive secretary. 
The PAHPER’s highest award, the 
Elmer B. Cottrell Award, was presented 
to Grover W. Mueller, director, Division 
of Health and Physical Education of 
the School District of Philadelphia, for 
his exceptional service and contribution 
to the profession at the local, state, and 
national level. Ruth H. Weaver, M.D., 
received the Layman’s Honor Award for 
her vigorous support of health, physical 
edueation, and recreation while director 
of the Division of Medical Services for 
the Philadelphia School District. 
Honor Awards were presented to the 


following: Ruth Ann Burke, Pitts- 
burgh; David Charters, Abington; 


Prudence Fleming, Temple University; 
Elmer Gross, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; and Stanley Peffle, Philadel- 
phia. 
@ Roy Groe, director of health, physical 
education, recreation for the 
Wichita Public Schools, took office as 
president of the Kansas AHPER at 
the convention in Topeka, November 3- 
The Kansas AHPER Honor Award 


for distinguished service was given to 


STATE CALENDAR 
Florda AHPER Convention, 
March 17 
Georgia AHPER Convention, Atlanta, March 
17 


Jacksonville, 


Virginia AHPER Convention, Old Point, March 
23-25 

Tennessee AHPER Convention (joint with Ten- 
nessee Education Association), Memphis, 
March 17 

Maine AHPER Convention, Orono, April 6-8 

Rhode Island AHPER Workshop, April 14 


T. M. Evans, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

@ Members of the Oregon AHPER held 
their annual fall meeting in November 
in Pendleton. Part of the business of 
the meeting included the adoption of 
the professional creed, which was 
printed in the October JouRNAL. This 
creed was developed by a committee 
with Wayne B. Brumbach, University 
of Oregon, as chairman. 

Two awards for outstanding service 
to the association were presented during 
the convention. Greba Logan, supervisor 
of health, Portland Public Schools, re- 
ceived the Association’s Honor Award 
and an honorary life membership. Tom 
Williams, health and physical education 
supervisor, Springfield Public Schools, 
aecepted the Outstanding Program in 
Recreation Honor on behalf of the Wil- 
lamalene Park and Reereation Depart- 
ment of Springfield. 

e Chairman Frankie Clark, W. B. Ray 
High School, Corpus Christi, presided 
at the Section meeting of the Texas 
Unit, Division of Girls and Women’s 
Sports which was held on December 2, 
in San Antonio. Evelyn K. Dillon, 
Texas Woman’s University, Denton, 
spoke on the AAHPER Track and Field 
Project of OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. The “Selection and Care of 
Equipment for Women’s Track and 
Field Events” was described by T. 
Glynne Magee. Berton Lyle and women 
physical education majors from the Uni- 
versity of Texas presented a detailed 
demonstration of track and field events. 
Incoming chairman Kitty Magee, Texas 
Woman’s University, Denton, adjourned 
the meeting. 

e T. Erwin Blesh, president of the 
Connecticut AHPER, has announced 
that the annual Spring Conference will 
take place, April 14-15, at the Outdoor 
Center of the Greater Hartford YMCA 
at North Colebrook. Anne Twomey, 
Norwich, is conference manager. 
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Special AAHPER Membership Enrollment Forms 
(See Editorial on page 14) 


Please print name : State 


have enrolled the person whose name appears below as a professional member of AAHPER. 


Name (Please print) 

Street 

City Zone State 

[] Journal, Research Quarterly $15 [] Money order $__._____ 


For Membership from April 1961 through March 1962 


Please print name State 


have enrolled the person whose name appears below as a professional member of AAHPER. 


Name ..o (Please print) 

Street 

[] AAHPER Journal Cheek tor 

Journal, Research Quarterly . [] Money order 


For Membership from April 1961 through March 1962 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Name 


Address 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Professional Membership Student Membership (undergraduates 
() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- only) 


terly, NEA Research Bulletin— () AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


$15.00 terly—$6.00 
() AAHPER Journal—$10.00 AAHPER Journal—$3.50 
Fellow* Cirele year in college 1 2 3 4 


AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


terly, NEA RB ch B in 
915.60 — eel Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 


dergraduate status of student members. 


*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 
continuous membership and _ endorse- Associate Membership 
ments. Request application form.) (] AAHPER Journal—$10.90 


Begin membership with month of [] January OO April () September 
(Allow six weeks for membership processing which begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effective date to ensure continuous service. ) 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—¢4 (for students, 50% less). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 
Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Address 
AAHPER Journal—$10.00 00 Research Quarterly—$¢5.00 
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Announcing 


A new edition of a 
world-famous textbook for 
combined courses in 
anatomy and physiology. 


KIMBER-GRAY 
STACKPOLE -LEAVELL 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
14th Edition 


prepared by LUTIE C. LEAVELL, M.A., M.S., 
with the assistance of MARJORIE A. MILLER, 
M.S., FLORENCE M. CHAPIN, M.A., M.S., and 
EDNA C. MORSE, Ed.D. 


COMPREHENSIVELY REVISED by four out- 
standing educators to make it completely 
modern in every respect. Physiological proc- 
esses have been clarified, emphasized, and 
integrated with anatomical structure. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


e Four-color cover and enlarged format for 
maximum readability. 
409 illustrations 
80 color illustrations of physiological 
functions distributed throughout the 
book. 
8 four-color charts of muscle function. 


e Study summaries in outline form after 
every chapter. 


PLUS 
a new 112-page 


TEACHER’S GUIDE 
coordinated with the text 


e Helpful suggestions on teaching aids and 
methods. 


© Detailed outline of textbook units, listing 
general concepts and suggested em- 
phasis for teaching. 
probable price, $7.75 
about 800 pages March 1961 


Examination copies sent on request to teach- 
ers of anatomy & physiology. 


Lhe Macmillan Company 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
(in Canada: Brett-Macmillan Ltd., Galt, Ontario) 
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New ts the time to select your Broderick 
Gym-Wear. Your adoption, now, will assure 
a complete supply of the approved style for 
the opening of school next fall, with no delay 
in starting your gym classes immediately. 
Inform us of your selection, 

and our representative 

in your district will make 

all arrangements for you. 


Send for your full color brochure! 


GArfieid 1-4970 
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